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The End of Prohibition 


N November 7, Utah, the thirty-sixth State, adopted 
the Repeal Amendment, and Federal Prohibition 
came to an end. It has been a bitter experience, and a 
time of disaster. As the Archbishop of Cincinnati recent- 
ly said, it gave rise to a long train of evils, “ murder, dis- 
honesty, hypocrisy, every form of bribery, the corruption 
of weak public officials, the increase of intemperance 
where it was almost unknown, contempt of law and, worst 
of all, the demoralization of our youth.” This may seem 
to be a severe indictment, but every word of it is fully 
justified. 

It was on August 1, 1917, when the country was at 
war, that this disastrous attack upon public and private 
peace and sobriety began. On that day, the Senate, to its 
shame be it spoken, submitted the Amendment to the 
States by a vote of 62 to 20. The late Vice-President 
Marshall, presiding on that day, later said that if the vote 
could have been taken in secret, the Amendment would 
certainly have been rejected. On December 17, of the 
same year, the House followed suit by a vote of 282 to 
138. On November 21, 1918, following a campaign by 
Bishop Cannon and the late Wayne Wheeler, the whip 
was cracked again, and ten days after the Armistice a 
servile Congress voted to continue war-time Prohibition 
through the period of demobilization. On January 16, 
1919, the Eighteenth Amendment was adopted by the 
vote of the thirty-sixth State, Nebraska. By October 27, 
1919, the Volstead Act was adopted over the veto of 
President Wilson, and on January 16, 1920, the reign 
of lawlessness and corruption, private and official, began. 

During the next five years, the Supreme Court upheld 
practically every point of legislation enacted to enforce 
the Amendment. During this same period, the criminal 
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element, engaged up to 1920 in crimes against property 
and the person, organized the liquor trade, and the Gov- 
ernment was never able to check it. To this day, it suc- 
cessfully defies the Government. Speakeasies and low 
dives took the place of the open saloon; gang leaders 
waxed fat in wealth and influence; and neither the Fed- 
eral Government nor any of the States was able complete- 
ly to withstand them. By 1925, the whole situation was 
not a national only, but an international disgrace. 

The response of the fanatical dry party, under the con- 
trol of Wayne Wheeler and Bishop Cannon, supported by 
practically all the Protestant churches in the country, was 
black persecuting legislation. By this time these groups 
controlled the political parties, and members of Congress 
were freely permitted to drink wet, provided that they 
continued to vote dry. As Senator Reed, of Missouri, 
truthfully said, many a Congressman had to be awakened 
in time to vote for a new dry-bill with a whiskey breath. 
Not one of the alleged benefits of nation-wide Prohibi- 
tion had come to pass. The poorhouses, the asylums, and 
the jails were not empty, but, on the contrary, for the 
first time in its history the Federal Government was 
obliged to build local jails, and the Federal courts were 
clogged, to the exclusion of far more important issues, 
with bootlegging cases. Meanwhile intemperance among 
the young and general disregard for authority grew to 
horrifying proportions. 

Writing in the New York Times for November 5, 
Amos W. Woodcock, late Federal Director of Prohibi- 
tion, states that in the eastern part of the country, the 
most populous, it soon became apparent that Prohibition 
was doomed. For this he assigns two reasons; first, public 
opinion was opposed to the Eighteenth Amendment and, 
second, “we had to combat politics and legal delays.” 
What was true of the East, soon became true of by far 
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the greater part of the country. But each new difficulty 
was met, as it arose, with more stringent legislation, to 
be met in turn by even more open defiance. As late as 
1928, the fanatics were able to defeat Alfred E. Smith, 
who had declared against Prohibition, and on March 2, 
1929, Congress, still servile and cringing, passed the in- 
famous Jones “5 and 10” bill. This measure provided 
imprisonment of from five to ten years and fines up to 
$10,000 for even petty infractions of the Prohibition code. 

The downfall of Prohibition began, chronologically at 
least, with the Wickersham Report, January 20, 1931, 
juggled in its first publication, to please the dry faction. 
By 1932, the Prohibitionists had no standing with either 
party. “ Prohibition is doomed,” said Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, in accepting the nomination for the Presidency. On 
April 7, 1933, the Collier bill, legalizing beer, was enacted 
by Congress, pending the complete overthrow of Prohi- 
bition. On February 16, 1933, fourteen years and one 
month after that fatal January 16, 1919, the Senate, by a 
vote of 63 to 23, submitted repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the States, and on February 20, the House 
concurred, voting 289 to 121. 

For this relief, we thank God. It is now our work to 
draw what profit we can from the direful experience of 
the last sixteen years, fourteen of them under the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, and to look to the future. We have 
learned the folly, please God, of vesting the Federal Gov- 
ernment with duties which under this form of govern- 
ment belong to the respective States. We have learned 
that it is a crime against civilization to substitute violence 
for the benign influence of religion. We have learned 
many other valuable truths, and by pondering upon them 
we shall at last learn how the traffic in alcoholic bever- 
ages can be controlled for the welfare of the country, 
and not for the triumph of fanatics and the enrichment of 
criminals. 


College Examinations 


ANY college students probably agreed with the state- 

ment made in the headlines of a metropolitan jour- 
nal some weeks ago, “ Educator Would Abolish Exam- 
inations.” In the brief account which followed, Dean 
Max McConn, of Lehigh University, was quoted as say- 
ing that all examinations should be abolished because they 
tend to become an end in themselves and are always a 
drag on the serious student. 

Of course that paragraph does not represent the dean’s 
position. Instead of abolishing examinations, he proposes 
more, and he thinks that they can be made more useful, 
and certainly more palatable, to the student. The exam- 
ination to be abolished is the test given at the end of the 
course, year, or semester, “ to determine, either in whole 
or in substantial degree, graduation or failure to graduate, 
promotion or demotion, honors, or the like.” The dean 
believes that this examination commonly fails to picture 
the student as he is. It errs by attributing too little ability, 
or too much. It is unfair to the serious student, who ex- 
presses himself slowly and with difficulty, and it gives 
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an unfair advantage to the student with a gift for ex- 
pressing in brilliant fashion the odds and ends of knowl- 
edge hastily picked up in a “cram course.” 

All these faults and more are to be found in the “ set 
examination.”” Hence Dean McConn proposes that we 
“should, rather, multiply examinations and tests of many 
kinds, using them frequently, but always informally, 
casually, and skeptically.” The results should be correlated 
and studied, in connection with personal impressions, 
teachers’ estimates, and all available facts in regard to 
the student’s background and past achievements. Briefly, 
what the dean asks is that students be examined in every 
class every day, and that the results be collated and ex- 
amined by a single individual at stated intervals. In other 
words, he proposes an ideal that will be achieved with 
great difficulty in any but the smaller colleges, or in the 
large institutions able to provide an unusual number of 
assistants and tutors. 

Dean McConn points out that most people like to be set 
examinations, as the vogue of the “ Ask Me Another,” 
and the crossword puzzle books attests. That is, they 
actually find a certain degree of amusement in examina- 
tions which give them a chance to show what they know, 
or which force them to find out what they know, or do 
not know. Here is a hint for the college and university 
examiner. Examinations, their varieties and value, form 
the subject of a whole library of publications, ranging 
from pamphlets to learned folios. But as our colleges 
grow larger, it becomes increasingly difficult to apply what 
we know about examinations, or to be sure that what we 
know is true, or if true, also useful. 


Ickes on “Individualism” 


HE Secretary of the Interior did not mince words in 

his address to the Philadelphia Board of Trade on 
November 4. Probably that is the reason why it has not 
received the publicity which it merits. Two years ago, the 
language used by the Secretary would certainly have been 
taken as an affront to President Hoover. Twenty years 
ago, it would have marked Mr. Ickes, in the rating of 
all right-thinking people, as a “ Socialist.” 

What evoked Mr. Ickes’ vigorous words was the reality 
underlying a phrase which at one time was a great favorite 
with President Hoover. The onset of the depression now 
seems a long time ago, but some of us can remember the 
exhortations to patience which issued from the White 
House beginning early in 1930. We were told that nothing 
was substantially wrong with our economic or political 
system, that the resources of this country were not 
equaled by those of any other country in the world, that 
as a people we were brave and enterprising beyond com- 
pare—and that if we but waited long enough, all would 
be well. Prosperity was only around the corner, and that 
corner would be turned soon. Above all, there was no 
call for any intervention by the Government. All our 
prosperity had been built upon “ rugged individualism,” 
and to prove false to that sterling virtue would mean ruin. 

It was pointed out at the time by this Review that 
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“ rugged individualism ” was a virtue that could be prac- 
tised to excess. With Leo XIII, we believed that the less 
the Government interfered with business and industry, 
the better for the Government, as well as for industry 
and business. But this principle did not mean that the 
Government could never interfere, not even when capital 
got out of hand, and threatened to control the Govern- 
ment itself, or to violate private rights, or to set up con- 
ditions that were hurtful to the worker or to the com- 
munity. If “ rugged individualism ” meant that the Gov- 
ernment must stand tamely by in face of these disasters, 
then it was a vice to be extirpated, not a virtue to be 
cultivated. 

It was this thought that ran through the speech of the 
Secretary at Philadelphia. In addressing a group of busi- 
ness men, he conceded that the Administration had not 
met success in all that it had set out to do, but he asked 
them to consider whether it was not necessary to destroy 
the evils which the recovery campaign was fighting, be- 
fore prosperity could be assured. For many years, we 
have been living in a social order which has invited and 
fostered economic and industrial evils. Men, women, and 
children were overworked and underpaid, “to accumulate 
greater and greater riches for a small class of aggressive 
and acquisitive owners.” Naturally, the exploited class 
daily grew poorer, while the lords of finance and com- 
merce, “ruthless and exploiting,” steadily increased in 
wealth, and in the political and social influence it can pur- 
chase or command. Or, as Pius XI has expressed the 
case, the world is suffering today from the effects of un- 
checked avarice and greed existing in groups so powerful 
as to be beyond the control of the State. 

It is refreshing to hear these statements from men in 
authority in the Federal Government. Ten years ago, 
they were rarely uttered by any but Catholic leaders. The 
seed sown by Leo XIII is beginning to grow into a mighty 
tree. 


The Swope Plan 


PLAN of operations, to replace the recovery pro- 

gram at some time near in the future, was proposed 
two weeks ago by one of our most thoughtful captains of 
finance, Gerard Swope. It swam into our ken with a 
blaze of brilliance, but remained in the heavens only long 
enough to receive unqualified condemnation from capital 
and labor alike. Only Administrator Johnson spoke 
words of admiration, and even then, his admiration grew 
from his contemplation of it as it might begin to operate 
about the year 1983. 

In substance, Mr. Swope’s plan seems to involve the 
removal of the Federal heavy hand upon capital and in- 
dustry. He would not remove it entirely, but only pre- 
pare the way for its removal. Unfortunately, unless we 
are greatly in error, the plan also prepares the way for 
the return of the old laissez-faire system, in a new dress, 
and with a face shining with soap and satisfaction. But 
it would be the same old laissez-faire system, and by 
reason of its return to respectable society, with all its 
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ancient faults condoned, it would be in a position to begin 
a new life, in comparison with which the old would seem 
pure and unadulterated generosity and beneficence. 

It must be confessed that the state of affairs under 
the recovery system is not ideal. No condition that is 
necessitated by the emergency of war can be ideal, or even 
satisfactory, and at the present moment we are at war. 
But would the return of “ business ” to “ business” be 
more satisfactory? The argument seems plausible, until 
we remember that this “business” whose virtues are 
painted in glowing colors by Mr. Swope is the culprit 
chiefly responsible for the war in which we are fighting 
for our lives. A little more penance, a somewhat longer 
period of good works, might convince us that business is 
mentally and morally equipped to take charge of business. 
But penance and good works are thus far conspicuous by 
their absence. Their place is taken by promises to be 
very, very good in the future. Even a parole board would 
hardly be taken in by this chaff. 

Organized capital is as little pleased with the Swope 
plan as is organized labor. Capital thinks that the plan is 
not sufficiently “ flexible,” which probably means that cap- 
ital cannot easily bend it to its purposes. But labor is no 
less strong in its opposition. It is hard to see how the 
free labor union could find any place in the complicated 
scheme set up by the plan. The favor with which the 
plan is regarded by certain organizations, long notorious 
for their advocacy of the open shop, is thus easily under- 
stood. Whatever its faults, the President’s recovery plan 
does give a large degree of recognition to labor, but under 
the Swope plan, as President Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor, has said, labor is considered only by 
implication, “where it is provided that the President may 
appoint representatives on the board of governors.” But 
even should the President exercise this power, the author- 
ity of the labor representatives would be largely limited to 
their right to file protests. 

If the Swope plan was intended to strike terror into the 
Government and into the labor groups, it has failed of its 
purpose. But it may have been sent out only as a trial 
balloon. Another plan either from Mr. Swope, or from 
groups openly hostile to labor, may be looked for soon. 


Factory Children 


HE twenty-first Amendment has occupied so promi- 
nent a place on the public stage that we have forgotten 
another Amendment still under consideration. In fact, 
several Amendments are still floating about in that mys- 
terious bourne into which every Amendment enters when 
it is proposed to the States by Congress. But with one 
exception, these Amendments are of interest only to the 
historian, for there is no probability that they will ever be 
adopted. The exception is the child-labor Amendment. 
Unlike the Eighteenth and the Twenty-first Amendment, 
it contains no time-limitation clause, and may be acted 
upon by any legislature at any session. 
Every decent man, of course, opposes the employment 
of children of tender years in factories, or in any place 
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which may be deleterious to their health or morals. But 
decent men may well disagree on the best method of pre- 
venting this abuse. That is why men who oppose child 
labor, and have worked to eliminate it, are not necessarily 
inconsistent in also opposing the child-labor Amendment. 

It is admitted that the States could do away with child 
labor if they so desired. Upholders of the Amendment 
assert that most of the States are indifferent, and hence 
the only recourse is to Federal authority. But in that case 
the remedy would seem to lie in creating a healthy public 
opinion in the indifferent States. 

Under the emergency doctrine, adopted by the last Con- 
gress, the control of many activities theoretically reserved 
to the States has been largely transferred to Washington. 
It does not seem wise to add to these transfers, unless it 
can be shown that this course is absolutely necessary. 
The Eighteenth Amendment should teach us that the best 
way of ending an evil, real or alleged, is not always 
through an appeal to Washington. 
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Election by 
Minorities 

TAH, long considered a strong fortress of the 

“drys,” cast the vote of the thirty-sixth State, and 
brought the tyrannical rule of Prohibition to an unwept 
close. South Carolina, with some 30,000 votes in favor 
of Prohibition, counts as strongly as New York with 
nearly 2,000,000 votes against it, and this constitutional 
manifestation of the sovereign rights of the respective 
States should bring some consolation to South Carolina, 
where the memories of ’61 still live. After a hard-fought 
campaign, Major LaGuardia was elected Mayor of New 
York by a minority vote. Approximately 860,000 citizens 
voted for him, and 1,253,595 against him—a discrepancy 
which indicates the advisability of a change in the election 
laws. In Boston, the case was even more strange. Fred- 
erick W. Mansfield was elected Mayor in a field of six 
by a vote of 69,408, but the combined vote of his opponents 
was 176,854, while his nearest rival received 67,499 votes. 
If city and State officials are to be elected by a vote of 
the people, some methods should be found of giving 
effect to the wishes of the majority which, if it cannot 
always agree on what it wants, usually knows what it 


does not want. 


Religious 
Balloting 
© those outside New York there must be an element 
of surprise in the care with which political managers 
in that city see to it that their tickets contain a carefully 
balanced mixture of races and religions. If one of the 
bosses names a Catholic for the ticket, then another must 
name a Jew, and it would be better if the ticket also holds 
the names of a Protestant and an Italian. That is con- 


sidered an ideal ticket for winning. Since, of course, 
all the managers do the same thing, it sometimes results 
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in curious situations. Thus for President of the Board 
of Aldermen, next in line of succession to the Mayor, 
there were this year three Jews in the running. For the 
Mayoralty, two out of the three principal candidates were 
Catholics. For the five Borough Presidencies, there was 
a Catholic for each on at least one of the tickets, but a 
Jew for only two of the Boroughs. And so all through 
the ticket. That is supposed to be the ultimate in political 
campaigning. The result in this particular case was that 
the Jews almost to a man and woman voted against the 
two Catholic candidates for Mayor and for the non- 
Catholic, who won, with the help of the almost solid 
Italian vote, while only one Catholic won out for Borough 
President, and he was running alone against a Catholic. 
Thus the wisdom of the political managers was amply 
justified in making the appeal to race and religion, and 
to add to that, a psychologically timed charge of racial 
bigotry against one candidate, based on an article written 
eighteen years ago, was the major cause of his quick 
decline in the race. One precept, however, will have to 
be changed. If it had not been proved before, it was 
proved here that there is no such thing as a Catholic 
vote, and the politicians will some day, no doubt, find this 
out. Catholics will almost certainly be found voting in 
equal parts for each or all the candidates. 


Denver’s 
Literature Congress 


HROUGHOUT this country Catholic principles are 

today enjoying a new ascendancy. That the New 
Deal is based on several cardinal Catholic principles of 
social justice has become generally known. Thus never 
before have American non-Catholics been so eager to 
hear about what the Church has to teach in sociology and 
economics as well as in other spheres of human action. 
Taking advantage of this changed outlook, Catholics of 
the State of Colorado are preparing to give wide pub- 
licity to Catholic ideals of life, and invite all to participate 
especially in their heritage of Catholic art and Cathole 
literature. Sponsored by Regis College, a literature con- 
gress is to be held in Denver, November 24, 25, and 26, 
for both the Catholics and non-Catholics of the Rocky 
Mountain region. The congress aims to examine and 
discuss the European sectors of the present-day Catholic 
renaissance, particularly the great literary advances re- 
cently made in France and England, and to suggest ways 
and means for a similar advance in the American sector. 
A systematic effort is under way to acquaint Catholics 
with important development in recent Catholic thought 
and through them to influence the great American public. 
Eight members of the Hierarchy have already given the 
venture warm approval. Speakers of international repu- 
tation, including Francis J. Sheed of London, will address 
the congress. So many book publishers have sent their 
best Catholic books of the last three years that visitors 
will behold the most extensive and up-to-date book exhibit 
ever assembled in Denver. Reading lists and bibliogra- 
phies are being provided. Experts will conduct round- 
table discussions that will be an inspiration to writers, 
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teachers, and study-club directors. Other Catholic cen- 
ters will be focused on Denver’s energetic new enterprise, 
hoping that it will spread from city to city and result in 
a fresh orientation of Catholic Action in the United 
States. 


Anonymous 
Letters 


REQUENTLY a letter comes to this office, to be 

read with profit and pleasure, and sometimes only 
with profit. The comment offered on an article or edi- 
torial in this Review may be caustic or it may be suave, 
but in either case it is valuable, and the Editor is happy 
to think that he can share it with readers of AMERICA 
throughout the country. But on rounding the final para- 
graph, he perceives that the communication is unsigned, 
and his spirits fall, for unsigned letters are never used. 
It is easy to understand why some people write in vituper- 
ative or scurrilous terms, and fail to sign their names. 
They are cowards, or worse. But why a correspondent 
who knows his subject, who can defend it, and who takes 
the trouble to sit down to write about it, does not sign 
his name, must remain one of life’s minor mysteries. 
No correspondent need fear that his name will be used in 
any way, if he asks that it be held in confidence. An 
assumed name may be taken, but it must always be 
accompanied by the real name, and by the address. We 
are always glad to hear from our readers, and gladder 
when they point out the error of our ways than when 
they agree with us. But we must repeat that unless they 
sign their names, what they write finds its way only to 
the waste basket. Incidentally, members of the editorial 
staff use the Communications page only once in a blue 
moon, and always under their own names. The ano- 
nymity conceded others is denied them. They are always 
ready to stand up to be shot at. 


Canada Plans 
Catholic University 


T the Conference of the Canadian Hierarchy in 

Quebec during the first week of October, a special 
meeting of the English-speaking Bishops was called on 
October 4, to discuss the plans of a Catholic University 
for English-speaking students. Through the indefati- 
gable zeal and personal efforts of Archbishop Spratt, 
Regiopolis College had been completely rebuilt in Septem- 
ber, 1931. Its charter as a college had been granted in 
1837, and as a university in 1866, and finally amended in 
1931; but nothing had been done to establish the higher 
university faculties. The Archbishop of Kingston has 
recently turned over the charters to the Jesuits of Canada, 
and the Provincial, the Very Rev. William Hingston, 
S.J., has purchased 330 acres in a beautiful location on 
Princess Street and No. 2 Highway near the city limits 
for a graduate school. Of the eighteen English-speaking 
Bishops, sixteen were present at the meeting. After 
listening with profound attention to the Coadjutor Arch- 
bishop of Kingston, who explained the transfer of the 
charters to the Jesuits, and to Father Hingston, who laid 
before them the plan for a new institution of higher 
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learning on the new site, the sixteen bishops present 
expressed their full approval and pledged their combined 
efforts to further the plan for a complete English-speaking 
Catholic University in Kingston which would become the 
center of Catholic thought and action. 


Come Saint 
Nicholas Day 


O here is Chance giving us another laugh! It seems 

that the Dry era is to be officially scotched on De- 
cember 5. Well, that day happens to be the vigil of St. 
Nicholas of Bari. And who is he? Why, by a glorious 
bit of irony, good St. Nick is the heavenly patron of 
coopers, winemakers, and brewers! And thus the great 
Puritan experiment is to fizzle out at the very hour when 
Catholics are honoring that genial, jovial, and human Saint 
to whom Manicheism in all its forms was a horror. The 
editors of AMERICA are going to observe the day by pag- 
ing back through the old files of their Review and by 
celebrating, with pardonable exultation, the unrelenting 
fight which AMERICA made against Prohibition from the 
very beginning. ‘The first number of this Review ap- 
peared on April 17, 1909. At that time Prohibition was 
just beginning to loom as a national question. AMERICA 
hastened to oppose it. In its first editorial on the subject, 
published in August, twenty-four years ago, here is what 
it said: 

Prohibition is not only impracticable, but leads to contempt of 
law, and is likely to poison the politics of cities with corruption. 
The sale of intoxicants cannot be stopped. The evils of the sur- 
reptitious sale of liquor are far more disastrous than its open sale. 
Prohibition puts a premium on lawbreaking and is a terrible source 
of civic corruption. 

With that prophecy, in which not a single word needs 
to be retracted today, AMEerIcA embarked on a campaign 
which in the succeeding years won it many enemies. But 
thirteen years of trial have proved the wisdom of that 
stand for which America has battled in practically every 
issue since. May the Saint of charity, whose three round 
purses of gold hang as a symbol over the door of every 
pawnshop in the world, grant this Review many another 
such victory! 





A copy of the Index for Volume L of America will be mailed 
to any subscriber on application to the publication office, 461 
Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Totalitarianism 


Wi rrp Parsons, S.J. 


enunciated the idea that what was the trouble with 

democracy was the existence of the party system, 
by which in his country small groups of practical politi- 
cians periodically swapped the country’s government 
around among one another. One crowd held it for a 
while, and when it was commonly agreed by the whole 
gang that they had held it long enough, it was passed 
along to another crowd. Every once in a while the peo- 
ple was called on to vote, but having no candidates of 
its own and no way to designate such candidates, it had 
perforce to bring the old gang back again, so that it 
could continue its swapping. Each little “ mob,” to give 
it the underworld name, had a party name, and sometimes 
one party. was in power, sometimes another, as was agreed 
on by an alliance of plutocrats and secret-society officials. 

It is also agreed that Mussolini put an end to all that, 
by the simple expedient of decreeing that there would be 
only one party in the State hereafter, and therefore no 
party in the strict sense at all, and that the country would 
have merely the option in elections of voting for or 
against the slate put up by that party. That is principally 
what is known as the “ totalitarian State.” 

Now of course Mussolini was not the first to think of 
that. Almost simultaneously in two countries far away 
from each other two men had the same idea and put it 
into practice long before the March on Rome. In Russia 
since 1918 there has never been anything but one party, 
the Communist. It is contrary to the very idea of Com- 
munism that there should be parties, for Communism, as 
it is never tired of repeating, is anything but a democracy 
in which varying shades of opinion should have the right 
to sway the State, as the majority should decree. There 
are no majorities, but only a unitarian State, though iron- 
ically enough, the Bolsheviks got their name from ma- 
jorities, which is what “Bolshevik” means in Russian. 
But that was before they got into power. Russia, there- 
fore, is the first totalitarian State. 

Another exists in the Western Hemisphere, and is a 
little older than the Russian one. It exists in Mexico, 
though it must be admitted that it has not been carried 
to the perfection of Russia or Italy. There have been 
more than one party in elections down there, but it rarely 
happens that when the votes are counted anybody is 
elected except from one party, the National Revolutionary 
party, as it is called now, whose boss is General Calles. 
It comes to the same thing in the end. If somebody 
who is not a member of the party should happen to get 
in by accident it usually happens that he is thrown out 
after a couple of weeks. Sometimes, too, two rival local 
bosses will each send an “elected” delegation to the 
national legislature. When that happens, one of the 
delegations receives the same treatment that Mr. Vare 
from Pennsylvania received, and is sent unceremoniously 
back home. Nobody can really understand what is going 
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on in Mexico unless he understands first that it is really, 
if not in name and by law, a totalitarian State. 

And now there comes another one of the same kind 
on the scene. Hitler has taken example from Italy and 
Russia, and turned Germany also into a totalitarian State. 
All other parties but his own are outlawed, forbidden to 
exist, and most of their leaders are thrown into jail. 
On November 12, he has held an election, for he, like 
Mussolini, still holds to the forms of democracy in that 
regard, though in his case it would seem to be more for 
the sake of form than principle, whereas in Italy the 
doctrine still holds that government proceeds from the 
consent of the governed. 

Now the idea behind these new forms of government 
is not generally known, and it is important that it should 
be known. Except in Mexico, it is not merely the un- 
sportsmanlike thing of a minority not giving the other 
fellow a chance once it has the power itself, or the purely 
undemocratic thing of using your army, once you get 
hold of it, to keep the other fellows from the polls. In 
Italy, Russia, and Germany it goes deeper than that. 
The parties in power do not merely entertain a theory 
of how to run the State, but a theory of the nature of 
the State itself. You are either Communist, Nazi, or 
Fascist, or you just do not belong at all. There is no 
alternative. A contrary vote would be, not a vote against 
a regime, but a vote against the State; in other words, 
constructive treason. The issues would be fundamental, 
not partisan: to be, or not to be. Since the existence 
of the Communist, Nazi, or Fascist State is taken for 
granted, there is nothing else to vote for. What dif- 
ferences of opinion might chance to exist will be settled 
off the scene; it is not in the program that they would 
be settled by an appeal to a majority. 

This is obviously the exact opposite of what we have 
always taken to mean democracy. But this, too, would 
be a superficial judgment. The real underlying assump- 
tion of the totalitarian State is nothing more nor less 
than an expressed determination that there must exist 
unanimity of opinion among all the people, and that no 
contradictory opinion should be suffered to take any root. 
Hence from time to time, there shall be at most a propo- 
sition set before the people on which they can merely 
vote “yes” or “no.” As in democratic regimes, there 
is then an implicit contract on the part of a minority to 
accept the verdict of the majority; but as is not true in 
democracies, this acceptation is an intellectual one, active 
and not merely passive, and you must expect persecution 
if you persist in holding to your old ideas. 

But this leads the totalitarians into a further step. It 
is beyond human nature that, even granting unanimity 
on the fundamentals, there should not be differences of 
opinion on policies—a thing which is the essence of the 
party system with us. The totalitarians, therefore, are 
led to the further stand that the people shall have no 
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voice on the determination of these policies; that this 
is an essentially aristocratic function, a right of those 
who by force or other overpowering quality have achieved 
a place in the inner councils. But even here the principle 
of unanimity prevails. If one of the inner council dif- 
fers from the others on policies, it is expected that he 
get out or he will be forced out, as has happened in 
spectacular fashion in Russia and Italy, but not yet in 
Germany. It is no mere question of bowing to the 
prevailing will, and then going along with it. 

The great argument of those who adhere to this theory 
of the totalitarian State has always been that it was a 
sheer necessity, that in the modern State the appeal to 
the people was a sham, that it merely paralyzed the ef- 
ficiency of government and shackled all real action, with- 
out any compensating liberty, and that, opening the way 
to bargaining, it gave the power to those who could offer 
the most in the way of campaign funds, and would de- 
mand the most after the elections in tariff or other favors. 
The totalitarians point with pride to the fact that they 
really get things done. 

Now, however, comes G. K. Chesterton with the as- 
sertion that we always have had a totalitarian State 
all along. Speaking principally for his own country, but 
including all democratic countries, he holds that we never 
had a truly liberal regime, never a democracy, and even 
no liberty. “The Fascists,” he says, “are humbugged 
into believing that the liberals failed through a quixotic 
faith in Liberty, a generous delusion called Democracy ; 


a state of anarchy produced by warring political factions 


and a free press.” No; says he: 

It is all as nearly as possible the exact opposite of the 
truth. The liberals were hated because they hated Liberty; 
and violated it in ways never dreamed before; as for instance, 
by proposing Prohibition. Parliaments were detested, not 
because they were democratic, but because they were undem- 
ocratic. They were a standing oligarchy of the rich or their 
secret servants, autocratically ruled by a Cabinet entirely co- 
opted from within like a club. ... What was reaily the 
matter with our liberal institutions was simply that they were 
not liberal institutions, but lying institutions which said they 
were liberal (G. K.’s Weekly, October 12, 1933). 

He goes on to say that “ what was the matter with 
the old party system was that there were really no parties 
at all. There was nothing but a system in which two 
teams labeled parties played into each other’s hands and 
continued each other’s policies.” In other words, politics 
in England was very much like politics in New York or 
Philadelphia, in which the minor party in each city, a 
different one in each, was merely an adjunct of the major. 
The same was true of other countries in Europe as well. 

It would be interesting to be able to read ahead a 
hundred years to see if our historians will have extracted 
from documents and memoirs exactly the same story 
about our national politics, at least up to the last election. 
The chances favor it, for the same rich men were the 
contributors to the campaign funds of each party, and 
were therefore each party’s real rulers. The history of 
the Republican Smoot-Hawley tariff, which was passed 
only with the help of Democratic votes, will be a sug- 
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gestive field of research. (In the case of city politics 
in New York and Philadelphia, it is interesting to note 
that the last primaries brought the downfall of the lead- 
ers of both minority parties, Republican and Democratic 
respectively. ) 

So the Chesterton-Belloc verdict comes down to this, 
that the so-called liberal countries are pseudo-liberal and 
secretly totalitarian, and the Fascist and Communist coun- 
tries are anti-liberal and also openly totalitarian. The 
point is of poignant interest to us in the United States. 
Whether we shall go into a dictatorship is not nearly so 
important a question as whether we shall begin to have 
a party system again. The last elections seem to have 
signified that the country wants us to have one. The 
evolution of our present Administration will determine 
the answer to the question by its being able or not to 
exist independently of private interests, rich, powerful, 
and intelligent. 


“The Next War” 


Hivarre BELLoc 
(Copyright, 1933) 
OU may hear on all sides today intelligent and well- 
instructed men saying that another great European 
war would be the death of our civilization. You may also 
hear on all sides the very true statement that there is im- 
minent danger of such a war. 

Men debate upon the causes of that danger, upon those 
who are ultimately to blame for it. But no one denies the 
state of affairs which is likely to bring it about. 

The German Reich, organized strictly under Berlin, 
feels itself aggrieved and has determined to insist upon 
what it claims to be the rights of a superior race, its 
citizens. These rights include the annexation of foreign 
territory, Polish and other, and especially the right to 
annex and rule by force populations which they call in- 
ferior. But those who have suffered in the past from the 
action of Prussia upon the Continent, notably the French 
and the Poles and the Belgians, are determined that they 
will not suffer thus again and are prepared for the lesser 
suffering of immediate preventive measures rather than 
undergo partition, invasion, and exploitation. 

That is the situation upon which all are agreed. It has 
perhaps not been realized as vividly in England as else- 
where, but even in England people are beginning to under- 
stand the gravity of the crisis. 

Now what we have to grasp is that the danger of such 
a conflict would mean in very truth the end of our civiliza- 
tion: that is, of Christendom, or, as it is called nowadays 
(because people nowadays are afraid of using Christian 
words), Europe. 

When people talk thus of the danger to our civilization 
it is not a mere rhetorical phrase. If the struggle were very 
short and the aggressor were mastered at once there would 
be no such catastrophe but if it were to linger even for a 
few months the catastrophe would be inevitable. 

It behooves us to appreciate fully and exactly in this 
grave moment why things have come to this pass. They 
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have come to this pass through the abandonment of re- 
ligion. 

It is religion which holds societies together ; and there 
is no other force which can preserve them. A true re- 
ligion will give life to the world as nothing else can do; 
but even a false religion will guarantee the survival of the 
civilization devoted to it; for even false religions always 
contain an element of truth. 

Religion is the expression of man’s instinctive depend- 
ence upon God, his Creator and the end of his being. That 
expression may be warped. It may take hideous and even 
vicious forms (as it did in the civilizations like that which 
the Spaniards happily destroyed in America which prac- 
tised human sacrifice). It may be monstrously wrong, as 
Buddhism is upon the main question of immortality and 
of God’s Personal Being. It may be wrong as Calvinism 
was (and as the dregs of it still are) by upsetting the 
whole balance of truth, insisting on God’s justice alone 
and forgetting His mercy; insisting on His transcendence 
and forgetting His immanence in us all; denying the will 
and panicky in the presence of evil. A false religion may 
be wrong as Mohammedanism is wrong by running away 
from complexity, trying to make everything too simple 
and allowing too much scope to our fallen human nature. 

But even false religions keep society together because 
false religions contain an element of truth. They make 
man remember that he is not sufficient to himself: that he 
must bind himself by a code and a moral judgment. Thus 
Calvinism—which is the essence of Protestantism—made 
for self-discipline; Mohammedanism preserves a strong 
sense of justice; Buddhism is instinct with fraternity 
(which it exaggerates). 

Our trouble in Christendom—and more and more in 
the last few generations—is this, that we have abandoned 
the one true religion we had and have even abandoned the 
heresies which still contained some vigorous living propor- 
tion of Catholic doctrine: the responsibility of man to 
God ; the immortality of the soul ; the sanctity of the great 
human relations—the family, and marriage, and property. 

All these things were almost universal to Europe with- 
in living memory, and till within quite a short time ad- 
mitted by the great bulk of European men. This was 
what was meant when it was said that Europe was Chris- 
tian. The word Christian is vague and of no use for defi- 
nition, but it did connote the memory and tradition of that 
moral atmosphere created by the Catholic Church: and 
this atmosphere was the tradition of Europe and that by 
which Europe lived. 

For instance, the use of poison gas in warfare would 
have been impossible until the present generation, not be- 
cause poison gas is a creation of modern science: men 
used poisons for thousands of years before modern science 
was heard of; but Christian men did not use poison in 
war. Our trouble is not “ Science.”” Science merely means 
knowledge of God’s creation and such knowledge never 
did anybody any hurt, so long as it was rightly used. 

Our trouble is bad morals proceeding from the aban- 
donment of doctrine. 

Of that trouble we may die; even if we do not die of 
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it through the medium of war, we shall die of it more 
slowly, if we do not counteract it, through the mere action 
of irreligion in society at large. 

You hear men talk of the breakdown of the old civiliza- 
tion, of the Roman Empire, 1,500 years ago; of the com- 
ing of the barbarians; of the Dark Ages, and so forth. 
You hear men say today that we are in danger of some- 
thing of the same sort happening if we allow war to break 
out again in Europe. 

In truth, we are in danger of something infinitely worse. 
The old civilization broke down not through the barbari- 
ans, who never conquered a Roman army and who de- 
manded nothing better than to be allowed to live with 
the other citizens of the Empire and to enjoy its civiliza- 
tion. It broke down from old age and fatigue. 

One of the most illuminating phrases in history is the 
passage in which St. Jerome says (I cannot give the ref- 
erence off hand) that if only the Catholic Church had 
converted society a little earlier, the old civilization would 
have been saved; and even so, though we talk of the 
“ Dark Ages,” and though organized central government 
almost disappeared and the arts sank to a very low level, 
Europe did survive—and it survived through the Faith. 
It was kept alive for a glorious future—the splendor of 
the Middle Ages. It has kept alive even to our own time, 
even after the disastrous upheaval called the “ Reforma- 
tion,” which rent Christendom asunder. 

Make no error; if we go wrong this time there will be 
no such salvation. It will not be the decline of civilization, 
it will be the suicide thereof. 

There is only one agency in the world today which can 
prevent that appalling catastrophe. It is the Catholic 
Church. Men have it right before their eyes, and yet in 
all their discussions they leave it unmentioned. It is this 
universal boycott of the remedy and this agreed silence 
upon it that is the ominous thing of all. 


SEED 
Out of the mouth of a scarlet bird, 
A maple seed fell on the ground, 
Into a toad’s abandoned hole, 
And snuggled close against the soil, 
Thereat fulfilling nature’s law, 
The compact made twixt soil and seed, 
Adjudged by winds and rains and suns 
Since first the globes began to spin. 


It crowded in and took the milk 

Of mother earth; enlarging strong, 
Yet infant still, it looked around, 

And saw the troll and goblin pass, 

A lovely dryad wander in, 

The monster worm, the lively ant, 
The beetle shining black, the mole 
That rubbed its cheek with velvet fur. 


For long, below, it strove for room, 
Shouldering away the crowding earth; 
Writhing and reaching from the dark 
It rose on tip-toe, chin in grass, 
Edging its way until it saw 
A star of dazzling, blinding white 
That warmed a green and golden world. 
Joun Lee Hicerns. 
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Humanity Uprooted 






Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


in 1929 and describing the present condition of 

Soviet Russia, there is, says John Dewey in his pref- 
ace, “a picture of a large section of humanity uprooted, 
torn loose from its old bearings, and striving with both 
fanatical madness and sublime fervor to create a new 
humanity rooted in a new earth.” 

Practically every visitor to Russia comments upon the 
extent to which this uprooting process has taken place. 
It is seen not only in the actual mass deportations which 
have occurred of recent years, but in the migratory char- 
acter of the population, the incessant turnover of labor, 
against which so much of the labor discipline of the 
Government is directed, and the extreme mobility of the 
ruling group. Walter Duranty, in one of his most recent 
Moscow dispatches, emphasizes the mobile character of 
Soviet life, as officials are whisked with startling sud- 
denness from one end of the vast realm to the other, to 
fulfill any passing need under a universally military 
regime. Every tie to the soil and home has been up- 
rooted by the system of agricultural industrialization, with 
the aim of creating a completely mobile proletariat, cap- 
able of being shifted from Kiev to Vladivostok when 
their labor is needed for the agricultural enterprises of 
the State. The result, of course, is rapid leveling of in- 
dividuality in the interests of uniformity. 

The uniformity of American life, as compared with 
its marked diversifications in earlier years, impresses not 
only the foreign observer, but any of us who travel in 
our native land. There are immense conveniences in this 
uniformity. If you are used to having your fruit cup 
served to you in Bangor, Me., you can be sure of it in 
Galveston, Tex. If the socket dies out in your reading 
lamp in New Orleans you can replace it by the bulb you 
brought with you from Quebec. But the convenience is 
bought at a heavy price: the uprooting of our immense 
population from the soil, for, as the sociologist Frank 
Tannenbaum points out, uniformity and convenience alike 
are due to the extraordinary mobility of the American 
population. There must be uniformity in conveniences as 
well as uniformity in manners, speech, customs, impulses, 
and ideas, if people can get around the continent com- 
fortably, and spend their summers in Kansas and their 
winters at Miami Beach. This mobility, however, is the 
result of our uprooting, our detachment, as a nation, from 
the land. 

The land, this part of the earth’s soil or that part, has 
ceased to have any particular meaning for the majority 
of the American people. Our oldest American stocks, 
with the exception of some of the German groups, have 
rarely clung to the land. And for the majority today it 
has become merely a vast amount of territory to be 
passed through as speedily and comfortably as possible, 
while we pity those that must stay in one spot; a holiday 
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escape from the city’s dust; or a mere material object, to 
be mined for money-making crops that somehow do not 
make money, by the unfortunates who are still in the 
agricultural industry. 

“As the American mind became capitalistic,” said F. 
P. Kenkel, of St. Louis, in his address at the recent con- 
vention in Milwaukee of the Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, “expecting from the development of industry a 
plethora of wealth sufficient to satisfy the demands of 
all classes of our population, both the true nature of 
farming and its true significance for the well-being of the 
nation were lost sight of. People lost sight of the truth 
that agriculture is the sustainer of life and the source of 
wealth of a nation.” 

Consciousness of the harm that this uprooting process 
has caused the Catholic Church in this country was the 
inspiration for the establishment, eleven years ago, of 
the Catholic Rural Life Conference. The aim of the 
Conference has never been the impossible one of trying 
to “keep everyone on the land,” to interfere with the 
natural flow from the country to the city. But, as Bishop 
O’Hara of Great Falls, the parent of the Conference, 
has repeatedly pointed out, it does strive to stop the up- 
rooting of Catholic families from the soil, a process 
which infallibly will lead, if unchecked, to the decay and 
eventual disappearance of the Catholic population. For 
this reason the Conference has always emphasized what 
Bishop O’Hara termed, at Milwaukee, “the sacred stew- 
ardship of the soil,” as well as the special relation that 
exists between the farm and the family. 

What, in the concrete, have we to offer in opposition 
to this universal process of uprooting? Tribal or feudal 
organization was, for our ancestors, the anchor of social 
stability. But the New World did away with these pow- 
erful natural agencies ; and the last remnant of feudalism, 
the plantation system of the old South, went the way of 
its predecessors. 

In our older American system, the farm family, by 
its powerful ties and its community of interest, enabled 
the American farmer to withstand the uprooting process 
of the pioneer phases of our history. But the family 
itself became uprooted. Parental authority, instead of 
binding the younger generation to the soil, was an oc- 
casion for their desertion of it. “ The harder I make 
‘em work,” said a good Slovak farmer to me, “ the more 
they think about going off to the city.” Naturally. Who 
can blame them? And they went. 

Catholicism does offer, however, a remedy for the up- 
rooting process. That remedy is the rural parish. 
Adequately developed, carried out according to the full 
mind of the Church, the Catholic parish provides the 
strongest element of social stability known to man. 
Maurice Hindus tells us, in the work just mentioned, 
that never, “in such basic and intensely diversified . 
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forms,” has there been such a crusade against religion 
as in Soviet Russia of today. This crusade is stimulated 
by the knowledge that religion, in its concrete, Christian, 
parochial, and sacramental form, is an essential enemy 
of the uprooting process without which class warfare is 
impossible. 

Not that the parish can work miracles. The strongest 
parish will itself be uprooted when economic forces from 
the outside beat too masterfully against it. Broken mar- 
kets, pyramid mortgages, overwhelming allurements of 
high industrial wages, can be met by no purely internal 
program. For this reason the Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference has worked, roughly speaking, along three basic 
lines of endeavor: the internal strengthening and perfect- 
ing of the rural parish; the safeguarding of the rural 
parish from the economic forces which threaten its de- 
struction; the actual creation of new rural parishes, when 
that can be done by advice, planning, and encouragement, 
resulting from the study of rural economic problems. 

This year the work of the Conference was placed on 
a new, more official and extended footing, by the ap- 
pointment, during the past twelve months, of some 
twenty-eight diocesan rural-life directors, in as many di- 
oceses of the country, by their respective Bishops. In 
this way effective and permanent local centers were es- 
tablished for carrying the gospel of rural life into the 
dioceses where rural problems are most actual. This 
provision was a natural sequel to the establishment, a 
few years ago, of the Catholic Rural Life Bureau at the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference in Washington, 
of which the Rev. Dr. Edgar B. Schmiedeler, O. S. B., 
is now the Director. Through Father Schmiedeler’s ac- 
tivity and contacts much information is thereby passed 
on to the diocesan rural-life bureaus; while the quarterly 
organ of the Conference, Landward, published by the 
Rev. W. H. Bishop, the Conference’s president, at Clarks- 
ville, Md., discusses and informs on problems of rural 
life. 

The importance of education in developing a satisfying 
rural order was emphasized at the Convention by the Rev. 
Leon A. McNeill, diocesan superintendent of schools of 
Wichita, and his recommendation of a comprehensive 
program of rural education was taken up in the resolu- 
tions of the convention. Father McNeill, likewise, 
stressed the importance of the work for parent education 
that the Conference has fostered, and which was dis- 
cussed in several sessions of the Convention. The bane- 
ful influence of the motion picture upon rural youth was 
deplored, and a call was uttered towards arousing a 
more effective public opinion. 

With the recent creation of a Federal agency that 
contemplates the settlement of unemployed groups from 
the cities on small subsistence homestead plots near in- 
dustrial plants, or with industries provided for them, the 
door was opened for the Conference to have put into 
execution what its members have long dreamed of, some 
positive, constructive action towards actually “ rooting ” 
people landwardly inclined upon the soil. It was de- 
’ cided, therefore, to call to the especial attention of the 
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Relief Administration the plan for a rural industrial com- 
munity proposed by the Rev. L. G. Ligutti, Pastor of 
the Church of the Assumption, Granger, Iowa. Father 
Ligutti has had long experience in this field; and has 
gradually won over the mine authorities to his ideas. 

The community would be located in the bituminous- 
coal district of central Iowa, in a region where there are 
eight bituminous coal mines employing over 1,600 men. 
Most of the men live in the neighborhood of the mines. 
Many of the miners are immigrants from Southern 
Europe, with Slavs and Italians predominating. The 
miners and their children present a serious plight due to 
housing conditions, child delinquency, lack of educational 
and religious facilities, etc. Work in the mines is scarce, 
the “list” of waiting miners is always long, the “ turn” 
for the digger is ever meager. To work 150 days in 
the whole year is considered exceptional; less than 80 
days a year is very common. Useless, unemployed leisure, 
is the result. 

As a possible solution of these problems Father Ligutti 
proposes to settle these mining families on 5-10-25-acre 
plots of good Iowa land, away from the mining camp, 
near churches and schools, yet not too far frorn the 
mines where they work. Being Southern Europeans, the 
miners are trained for farming on a small scale. A small 
farm would not put them into competition with other 
farmers, but would give them an opportunity to use their 
leisure time in an economic profitable way. They would 
thus be employed in an industry and yet they would 
supplement their small income with a small farming 
project. Many of them would gladly settle on small 
farms near church and school, if favorable financial ar- 
rangements could be made for them. The partial solu- 
tion of the economic problems besetting them now would 
almost at once solve the social problems which arise. 

In Germany, according to the Rev. George Tempe, 
P.S.M., 247,000 acres had been settled by 1931, an amount 
which Poland settles annually. Twenty-five Catholic vil- 
lages have been created and a Catholic farm school estab- 
lished in wholly Protestant territory. Of the settlers, 
15-18 per cent are Catholic. English and Scotch Catholics 
have already started important farm projects, with the 
cooperation of the Hierarchy. 

Once a few of these projects, on a parish basis, can 
be put into effect, by the help of either Governmental 
or of private aid, some start will have been made towards 
re-establishing the stability of our Catholic population, 
in a manner which will not expose them to disappoint- 
ment and exploitation. For the twenty-five years that 
have elapsed since Theodore Roosevelt formed his fam- 
ous Country-Life Commission, the students of rural life 
in the United States have sought for a stabilizing in- 
fluence, but have as yet not been able to find it in or- 
ganization, propaganda, or secular education. May we 
not show now that the Catholic Church is that stabilizing 
influence in the field of rural economy, as she is in all 
other branches of human affairs? Her powerful influ- 
ence alone can keep the American people from being 
uprooted; and, once uprooted, swept away into oblivion. 
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with the characteristic make-up of the average 

American collegian, has come to college now, ap- 
parently to stay. George Spiegelhalter, young, ambitious, 
a good leader, and a fine organizer, traveled up the Mis- 
souri River one day in the early Fall of 1925. He started 
at Kansas City, Mo., and left the train fifty miles up the 
river at Atchison, a quiet Kansas city of 20,000 inhab- 
itants. A short bus ride brought him to St. Benedict’s 
College. 

Seven years of experience in St. Vincent de Paul work 
in St. Louis and in Kansas City had made the new arrival 
at college an ardent charity worker. In Kansas City he 
had for five years been associated with Dr. Thomas E. 
Purcell, recently made a Knight of St. Gregory by Pope 
Pius. As secretary of the conference in Guardian Angel 
parish, he had played an important part in the develop- 
ment of the program of institutional visitation and other 
projects in the city. 

He found at St. Benedict’s what was nominally a St. 
Vincent de Paul organization, which met at intervals, 
which talked, but which was not organized in accordance 
with the rules of the Society and which engaged in no 
real Vincentian work. A year later found the Society re- 
organized, and soon it became the most active religious 
organization on the campus. It still is. Affiliation with 
the Particular Council of the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
at Kansas City was the next step. 

George Spiegelhalter is now a Benedictine cleric and 
no longer directly connected with the Society. But under 
the leadership of a small group of wide-awake collegians 
and with the guidance of the college chaplain, the Rev. 
Dr. Leonard Schwinn, O.S.B., the Society has gradually 
increased its activities to a point where it is now a vital 
force in charity work in the city of Atchison. Last year 
it had a membership of about forty-five students. 

No attempt has been made to interfere with the work- 
ings of organized charity groups in the city, and what has 
been done has been accomplished with very little financial 
expenditure. The income of the college charity group is 
small—it has to be! A few donations from friends, occa- 
sional gifts from students who do have money, little bits 
received in the secret collection taken up at each bi-month- 
ly meeting, and the returns from the sale of Catholic 
literature on the campus form the Society’s sources of 
income. 

The distribution of Catholic newspapers and magazines 
is one of the principal works of the organization and its 
main source of revenue. Each year 5,000 individual pieces 
of Catholic literature are sold on the campus, where the 
entire student body (senior high school, college, and 
theological seminary) is made up of about 450 young 
men. This number (5,000) does not include the aggre- 
gate total of pieces of literature sold in the many regular 
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yearly subscriptions to leading Catholic papers and maga- 
zines, nor the number of pamphlets sold from the Catho- 
lic Students’ Mission Crusade rack. Most of these Cath- 
olic periodicals are gathered up by the Mission Crusade 
and remailed to missions in sparsely settled parts of the 
country where the Church is not firmly established. 

The distribution of the literature in itself is a work that 
is full of the spirit of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
which aims even more at spiritual benefits than at actual 
temporal relief. America, the Catholic Daily Tribune, the 
Catholic Register, both of Denver and of Kansas City, 
and the Southwest Courier of Oklahoma City, are among 
the popular Catholic periodicals on the campus. 

Other campus activities of the Society include regular 
visitation of the sick by volunteer members of the group. 
A minimum of actual temporal charity on the campus is 
coupled with an attempt at spiritual relief administered 
quietly and cautiously. 

Extension of the work outside the campus has been 
undertaken in the last few years and has come to be the 
more important part of the organization’s activity. 

Outstanding among the achievements of the organiza- 
tion in its work among the residents of Atchison has been 
the establishment of a parish for the Mexican population 
of the city. A series of instructions in catechism was in- 
augurated two years ago by members of the college St. 
Vincent de Paul group. It was soon evident that a very 
small percentage of the Mexicans, who are employed by 
the several railroads in the city, were given or were tak- 
ing the opportunity of practising the Faith of their fathers. 
Practically none of the children were in attendance at 
the parish schools; Sunday Mass was not a part of 
the regular routine for the Mexican adults; the young 
people were sorely lacking in a knowledge of the Faith 
which was in evidence in their tiny homes where cru- 
cifixes and other signs of Catholic belief were found in 
abundance. 

The college workers became frequent visitors in the 
Mexican quarters after they had established themselves in 
the confidence of the children through their weekly period 
of religious instruction, which was given in a classroom 
of one of the city’s public grade schools. Usually a bit of 
candy accompanied the catechism lesson and now and then 
a dress or a pair of shoes was given to the most needy 
of the group. The visitors came to be welcomed by the 
Mexican mothers and fathers, who heard about the 
“nice men ”—the buenos hombres of the candy and the 
catechism. 

Arrangements for the attendance of the youthful Mexi- 
cans at the Catholic grade schools were made with the 
pastors and principals. The Society in most cases pro- 
vided books for the children and procured uniforms for 
some of the girls in the group. That was in the winter of 
1930. During the past school year all but two of the chil- 
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dren were attending the parish schools and all are ex- 
pected to be in attendance this year. 

At the proper time Father Sebastian Weissenberger, 
O.S.B., head of the modern-language department at the 
college, was called into conference. He was skeptical 
about the possibility of success in the apostolic endeavors 
of the Society. Priests had tried to work with the Mexi- 
can group several times and their results had been dis- 
couraging in every case. But he was willing to try again. 
The well-equipped chapel of the newly erected St. Joseph’s 
school was not in use on Sundays and the Mexicans had 
many times expressed their reluctance to attend services 
where the Americans seemed to regard them as intruders. 

“Well, why not a parish for them?” asked the student 
social workers. Today Father Sebastian has a growing 
group of families in regular attendance at the weekly 
services which are still being held in the school chapel. 
Marriage difficulties have been straightened out, baptisms 
made, and the parish is running smoothly. Children are 
receiving their catechetical instruction now, no longer in 
weekly sessions with the student teachers, but daily in the 
classroom under the supervision of Benedictine nuns from 
Mount St. Scholastica Convent in Atchison. A St. Vincent 
de Paul picnic for the Mexicans is now an annual Spring 
event, and the boys of the Society mingle with their co- 
religionists in a day of happy rejoicing. 

This one project of the students has meant the saving 
for the Church of the entire Mexican population in At- 
chison and has provided for the preservation of the Faith 
among them. The expense of the work has been very 
small but the good it has brought about is almost in- 
estimable. The aims of the project have been mainly 
spiritual rather than temporal and the results have been 
gratifying. 

This is the spirit of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul: 
spiritual works and_ spiritual rewards—sanctification 
through good works. 

Annual entertainments at several orphanages, both 
Catholic and State supported, form another branch of 
the work of the group. The Kansas State Orphans’ Home 
is situated just north of Atchison and not far from the 
college. A Christmas program at this institution, where 
several hundred children celebrate their Christmas Day, 
has become an important event on the Society’s calendar. 

The Right Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Shorter, LL.D., has 
been in charge of charitable institutions for Negro chil- 
dren down the river in Leavenworth for over forty years. 
He heads the staff at the Guardian Angel Home for col- 
ored boys and the Holy Epiphany Home for girls. He 
has in his charge sixty boys and almost a hundred girls, 
who are cared for by the Oblate Sisters of Providence. 
Rev. Mother Mary Hilda, O.S.P., is Superior of the 
Negro nuns at Leavenworth. 

A visit to these two institutions each April or May 
brings a mutual exchange of happiness and entertainment. 
The boys present their program at each home and in turn 
are entertained by the little children of the homes, who 
are trained in music, public expression, dancing and other 
forms of entertainment by the nuns. 
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The present depression brought misery and want to 
Atchison just as it did to every other place in the land, 
and charitable work and demands on relief agents in the 
city have increased tremendously in the past two and a 
half years. The situation found the organized welfare 
agencies in the city lacking the information which would 
enable them to meet the problem adequately and efficiently. 
Overlapping in the work being done by the different or- 
ganizations and neglect of some cases were due to this 
lack of knowledge of the situation. 

The Society volunteered to make an exhaustive survey 
of social and industrial conditions in the city. Atchison 
was divided into small districts, each assigned to two of the 
workers who made a complete canvass of the families in 
their district. A questionnaire, prepared by the dean of 
the college and the head of the school’s sociology depart- 
ment, was filled out in every home visited. Many college 
students, non-members of the St. Vincent de Paul, volun- 
teered to aid in the work, which occupied most of the 
months of October and November. 

The result was that the allied welfare agencies were 
able to plan their program for the winter and to meet the 
situation with full knowledge of the work to be done. 
The Chamber of Commerce compiled the data resultant 
from the survey and all social work during the next 
months was based on the findings. Specific work was 
assigned to each cooperating member of the groups of 
organizations and institutions which were engaging in 
the campaign. There was no duplication of effort and 
the entire situation was handled with confidence and satis- 
faction. 

The survey, which meant so much to the work, cost the 
Society very little money, but it meant the sacrificing of 
much time and the expenditure of a great deal of effort 
on the part of the boys. 

Continuing its efforts to cooperate as far as it could 
in the organized work in the city, the Society took over 
the distribution of used clothing from the hands of the 
county nurse, who was overburdened with other activi- 
ties. Collections of clothing among the students of the 
college offered a steady supply of garments to the old- 
clothes room, and two afternoons a week were spent by 
several of the boys in distributing clothing and other sup- 
plies to the needy ones who came to them asking assist- 
ance. 

The work that has been done at St. Benedict’s College 
and that is being carried on in other colleges, e.g., by the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society at Canisius College in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., demonstrates the value of such organizations 
apart from the organized and well-established agencies for 
actual temporal relief work and social case work. These 
are examples of real Christian charity as exercised by 
undergraduates. 

Primarily the work at St. Benedict’s has been spiritual 
in nature rather than temporal or physical. It is a fine 
example of the spirit of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, which after all is an organization whose purpose is 
the spiritual good of its members and the spiritual benefit 
(first of all) of the recipients of its labors. 
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need hardly repeat the invitation, for a casual 

glance reveals a charming picture. She is standing 
at the crossroads in the rain, with her books and her little 
lunch basket, waiting for the bus to carry her to the Holy 
Redeemer School four miles away. The old hackneyed 
lines from Heine, so held, so schoen, so rein, come back 
to you as you look at this little rain-pelted flower on the 
Illinois prairie. 

I pause to observe that there are queer people in this 
world, and leave you for the moment to ponder on a 
statement which, doubtless, is not new to you. Half a 
mile away the bus splashes on through the rain, then 
emerges from the mist, and lurches to a stop. The driver 
peers out, and seeing no one but the expectant Mary 
Elizabeth, steps on the gas, leaving her to the enjoyment 
of the rain, her books, her little lunch basket, and her 
fast-falling tears. 

You will agree that there are queer people in this 
world. Indeed, we draw upon the reserves of Christian 
charity in dubbing as queer those individuals in Illinois 
who, on the ground of “ unconstitutionality,” would re- 
fuse to carry little children to school, unless they are 
going to a school to which their parents cannot in con- 
science send them. Had Mary Elizabeth been waiting 
to ride to a school dedicated to the memory of Warren 
Harding, let us say, instead of to a school dedicated to 
the hallowed memory of the Saviour of the world, all 
would have been well with the Constitution. Govern- 
ment would remain firm in Illinois, or, at least, until 
“Al” Capone got back from Atlanta. The institutions 
cemented by the blood of our fathers would continue to 
rear their venerable fronts under the kindly blue of a pro- 
pitious Heaven, obscured only now and then by the 
smoke arising from batteries of machine guns. Doubt- 
less, too, the welkin would continue to ring with the 
plaudits of free men, and of others of the citizenry (bent 
on forcing Mary Elizabeth to walk to school in the rain) 
still at large. 

All this pother dates back to June of the present year 
when the Illinois legislature enacted a bill to permit chil- 
dren in private schools to make use of public-school bus- 
ses. The Governor returned the bill to the legislature 
unsigned and, in accordance with the old American cus- 
tom of “passing the buck,” it became law without his 
signature, after the legislature adjourned. The obvious 
purpose of the measure was to help parents, particularly 
in the rural districts, who otherwise would be unable to 
exercise their constitutional right to send their children 
to a school of their choice. 

These parents are citizens. Directly or indirectly, they 
are taxpayers. They, as well as parents who prefer the 
public school, pay for these busses. But facilities paid 
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for by all, should be at the equal disposal of all. To 
levy a tax, or to use public funds, for the exclusive benefit 
of a class is unjust and, in the strictest sense, uncon- 
stitutional. 

These obvious conclusions are not welcomed, however, 
by certain groups in Illinois. A great cry has arisen, like 
Jefferson’s alarm bell in the night. These factions con- 
tend that the patrons of the private schools must con- 
tinue to be taxed for the benefit of the public schools. 
In addition, they must be taxed to pay for the busses, 
but their children must be excluded from these convey- 
ances. Otherwise, it would seem, government totters in 
Illinois, and the republican institutions, cemented by the 
blood of the Founding Fathers, will forthwith fall apart, 
as though they were held together by the most ordinary 
of cement. 

Although terrified by this prospect, Miss Greta S. Def- 
fenbaugh rises to the occasion in a letter to the Chicago 
Tribune. The State Superintendent of Schools, she in- 
forms us, has declared that if Mary Elizabeth is allowed 
to use the bus, the Constitution of the State will be all 
but shattered. However, he adds cannily that grievous 
as the case is, he can do nothing to mend it. The At- 
torney General of the State writes dittoes to both state- 
ments. This confronts the citizens of Illinois with “a 
peculiar problem,” writes Miss Deffenbaugh, to wit, they 
must take to the courts “a law passed by their repre- 
sentatives which violates their Constitution.” To most 
of us that problem is not “ peculiar,” but routine. Test 
cases are as common as bootleggers. 

An excellent rejoinder to Miss Deffenbaugh’s plea ap- 
peared in the Tribune for November 1, its author being 
Dr. Raymond Gallagher, professor of political science in 
De Paul University. In his opinion the legislation which 
fills Miss Deffenbaugh with terror is merely an obvious, 
sensible, and economical remedy for a difficulty which 
exists in many rural sections. It may be unconstitutional, 
but until the courts have ruled, it is quite possible to take 
another view. “One might hazard the opinion that the 
kind of support contemplated and forbidden by the State 
Constitution is something more direct and substantial than 
taking children for a ride to private schools in public- 
school busses.”’ The direct beneficiaries are not the private 
schools, but the children and their parents. Indirectly, 
this legislation may help the private school, but, for that 
matter, “so do the tax-supported public libraries of the 
State when they, as they frequently do, set aside special 
books and space for the use of classes in private schools.” 
Such acts are classed as courtesy and willingness to co- 
operate. It must be an abnormal mind which views them 
as an unconstitutional use of public funds. 

As a matter of fact, Illinois has gone much further in 
aiding children in private schools of a special type. In 
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an article in America for July 29, 1933, Thomas J. 
Diviney, LL.B., shows that the payment of public money 
toward the support of children committed to private in- 
stitutions in Illinois has been held constitutional. In the 
case of Nicholls v. School Directors (93 Ill. 61) the 
Supreme Court of the State said: “ Religion and re- 
ligious worship are not so placed under the ban of the 
Constitution that they may not be allowed to become the 
recipient of any incidental benefit whatever from the 
public bodies or authorities of the State.” When this 
precedent, with others cited by Mr. Diviney, is kept in 
view, the “ unconstitutionality”” on which Miss Deffen- 
baugh confidently relies in support of her contention, be- 
comes somewhat nebulous. 

If this law is unconstitutional, then it would also seem 
to be unconstitutional to allow a private-school bus (should 
one exist) to use a public road. Such permission could 
be attacked on the ground that since the private bus used 
the public road, and could not operate at all unless it 
did, permitting it so to operate made a private school 
the beneficiary of a publicly owned and maintained utility. 
If it is objected that the road is open to all because it 
is paid for by all, the answer comes pat that the public- 
school busses are also paid for by all, and for that rea- 
son should be at the disposal of all. Otherwise, a whole 
class is:penalized without cause. 

A precedent which seems to be pertinent in the Illinois 
and similar cases can be found in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States (April 28, 1930) 
which closed the Louisiana free-textbook controversy. 
In his valuable “ American Church Law,” Carl Zollmann, 
professor of law at Marquette University, refers to the 
case of Borden v. Louisiana State Board of Education 
(168 La. 1005) at page 84 (new edition) but unaccount- 
ably makes no mention of the fact that the issue termi- 
nated in the Supreme Court. A full statement can be 
found in America for May 17, 1930, but I give the out- 
line here. 

In 1928, the legislature gave force to an Act passed 
six years earlier by making an appropriation for “ sup- 
plying schoolbooks to the school children of the State.” 
Certain private schools subsequently applied for books, 
and received them. An injunction was sought, and the 
case was fought through the courts, but the Supreme 
Court of the State refused to make the injunction per- 
manent. It was argued by the State in defense of the 
Act that the purpose of this legislation was “the promo- 
tion of the education of the children of the State, without 
distinction as to race, color, creed, sect or denomination.” 
Hence the public had “a common and equal benefit flow- 
ing from the use of free textbooks, and quoad their use, 
the public authorities of the State have control, whether 
the books are used by pupils of the public or the private 
schools.” Going a step beyond this contention, the At- 
torney General boldly argued that had such use been 
restricted to public-school pupils, “the benefits of the 
Act might have been violative of the equality and uni- 
formity clauses of the Constitution of the State, and of 
the United States.” The Supreme Court of Louisiana 
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accepted these contentions, substantially, and the case 
went, with a formidable battery of counsel, to the Su- 
preme Court at Washington. 

The grounds here alleged were twofold. First, the 
Act violated Article IV, section 4, of the Federal Con- 
stitution, which guarantees to every State a republican 
form of government. It also violated the Fourteenth 
Amendment since it was, equivalently, the taking of pub- 
lic property for a private purpose. The Supreme Court 
was not sympathetic, and ruled that no Federal question 
was involved. Chief Justice Hughes read the opinion, 
and his comments supported the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Louisiana. “Its interest [7 e., the State’s] is 
education, broadly ; its method comprehensive. Individual 
interests are aided only as the common interest is aided,” 
said the Chief Justice. 

If Louisiana can supply the children in private schools 
with the textbooks required by the State’s educational 
program, and yet remain within the Constitution, it does 
not seem probable that the Supreme Court will interfere, 
should the State of Illinois choose to allow little Mary 
Elizabeth to ride to Holy Redeemer School in a bus paid 
for by all the citizens of the State. For the end of this 
legislation is the educational welfare of all the children, 
discriminating against none. The State’s interest, to quote 
the Chief Justice, “is education, broadly.” 

But Miss Deffenbaugh’s real objection lies deeper than 
any question of busses and textbooks. She expresses 
it, indiscreetly perhaps, but plainly. “The death knell 
of the public schools is sounded,” she writes, “ when the 
private schools are entitled to support from the State.” 

What Miss Deffenbaugh writes is perfectly true, but 
rarely is it admitted openly by advocates of the public 
school. The public institutions simply cannot compete 
with the private schools on an equal basis, and their ad- 
ministrators know this well. That knowledge is at the 
bottom of their tirelessly reiterated demands for money, 
and for more money. Were the public schools stripped 
of their billions tomorrow, tomorrow they would close. 
Were the private schools, now providing for the educa- 
tional welfare of millions of children, recompensed by the 
State for this work which, if left undone, the State would 
be obliged to undertake, there is not the least doubt, as 
Miss Deffenbaugh writes, that the death knell of the 
public schools would be sounded. 

The question of little Mary Elizabeth and the public- 
school bus is not, perhaps, of nation-wide interest, espe- 
cially since, despite Miss Deffenbaugh, she is not com- 
pelled, as yet, to stand in the rain, but rides to school 
and home again every day on the public-school bus. But 
it has its points of interest. It is one indication among 
thousands that the public school cannot even hope to 
compete on an equal basis with the institutions supported 
by parents who believe, with the Fathers of the Republic, 
that the school should be a means of religious education. 
The public school can endure as long as it is bolstered 
up by public money, but not a term longer. For in itself 
it is as hollow as a Christianity without Christ, a world 
without God. 
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Sociology 
Understanding the Child 


Harvey Smita, M.A. 

HEN an old Negro mammy not long ago was asked 

how she knew the right temperature to make the 
water for the baby’s bath, she replied, “When de baby 
gets red, I knows de water is too hot, and when de baby 
gets blue, I knows de water is too cold.” She had stand- 
ards of measurement, but they were crude. So in our 
educational procedures today, we think we know when a 
child is sick or well, clever or dull, good or bad. But do 
we? Are not perhaps our methods also crude? 

Development in the fields of psychology, education and 
child health have all thrown an abundance of light on 
this whole question. We now realize to our great sur- 
prise that many of our smug conclusions are due to 
untrained observation, preconceived prejudices, and a cer- 
tain “ feeling” in regard to situations. I believe it is in 
the memory of all of us when children who were not 
succeeding in school were considered naughty, or lazy, 
or inattentive, and were corrected or punished accordingly. 
This point of view, we are told, was due in great measure 
to emphasis laid on the American doctrine of equality, 
which, instead of being interpreted in merely a political 
way, was in our enthusiasm carried over to mean all men 
are born equal, with the same capacity for achievement. 

Fortunately, this attitude has changed. With our 
greater knowledge of the underlying forces of heredity, 
and the influencing factors of environment, we realize 
that no two individuals are alike, and hence the utter 
futility of trying to fit children to a fixed system of educa- 
tion. Instead, we attempt to fit education to individual 
capacity and individual needs. 

In no better way can we see individual differences ex- 
emplified than in the study of the health findings of school 
children. When we discover that six per cent of all 
children in the grade school have such vision defect that 
their educational progress is interfered with and that 
approximately ten per cent of school children are definitely 
malnourished, we begin to see how physical defects may 
hamper not only normal physical growth, but school prog- 
ress and oftentimes also proper mental and emotional 
development. 

There comes to mind the case of the little Italian boy 
who because of very poor vision spent three years trying 
to get to the second grade. He was ten, and getting to 
be a big boy, too big for the little boys and girls around 
him. He wasn’t learning and he wondered, and so did his 
teacher, if he would ever be promoted. Persuaded by the 
school nurse to attend the Catholic sight-saving class where 
he could get individual instruction and conserve his 
limited vision, the child made three grades in two years 
and is now a self-confident, happy little chap, and a leader 
in and out of school. 

What is true of the child with poor vision is equally 
true of the child handicapped with poor hearing, and of 
the child who is undernourished. Records today show 
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that large numbers of children are going without lunch, 
and that the inadequacy of other meals is most appalling. 
Is it any wonder that there are restless, tired children 
in school? Tired, hungry bodies are not apt to make 
keen, alert pupils. One of the first steps, then, in the 
understanding of the child is to get acquainted with his 
physical fitness. This advice calls for the following 
program: proper medical supervision of all school chil- 
dren by school doctors and nurses, adequate follow-up into 
the homes, referral service to medical and dental clinics 
where needed, and proper education in health by both the 
teacher and the pupil. This program also supposes classes 
for those children so handicapped that they cannot follow 
the regular school curriculum. 

Let us now turn to another type of child that is often 
not understood, the child who is off-average mentally, the 
child who is either intellectually retarded or intellectually 
accelerated. Here the contribution of psychology to the 
present problem of understanding the child is one that 
cannot be overestimated. Psychology has not only helped 
to shape our new approach in education, that is, to the in- 
dividual, but it has opened up to us wonderful opportuni- 
ties of testing and measuring abilities of children, particu- 
larly valuable as objective measurements free of personal 
prejudice. 

Our first case is that of a girl fifteen years old failing 
conspicuously in the seventh grade. She first came to 
notice when the school nurse and school physician were 
called in because the girl was having “ spells ” in the class- 
room. Investigation showed that these so-called “ spells” 
consisted of a loss of breath, accompanied by considerable 
physical distress, and that they usually came on at time of 
tests. Her scholastic record showed that she was accom- 
plishing absolutely nothing in her classwork. A physical 
examination revealed a timid, adolescent girl greatly 
underweight, stooped, frail in every way. 

An intelligence test, however, discovered the real basis 
of her difficulty. She was found to have a mental age of 
only nine years and four months. Here was a girl of 
fifteen with a mental ability of a fourth-grade child trying 
to do eighth-grade work. Asa result, she was consistently 
failing, getting panicky at examinations, and becoming so 
nervous from her feelings of inadequacy that she was not 
only manifesting the symptoms described above but other 
signs of impending breakdown. 

This girl is only one of many definitely mentally handi- 
capped who should have the opportunity of individual in- 
struction’ in a special, or so-called “opportunity class- 
room.” Here children are with others of their own mental 
level, where they can experience some success and accom- 
plishment by having their education arranged in a mannei 
and at a rate suited to their individual abilities. 

Another case where mental testing was useful as a 
diagnostic measure was that of a child of the opposite 
mental make-up, though manifesting one of the same 
symptoms, that of failure in school work. It was only 
after a mental test showed that this boy of twelve years 
in the seventh grade was of superior intelligence that his 
teachers became aware that truancy, lack of interest in 
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school, failure in grades, were due, not to a lack of mental 
ability, but to failure on the part of the school to provide 
enough interesting material for this boy, who was de- 
veloped physically, mentally, and socially far beyond boys 
of his own years. 

Still another group of children greatly misunderstood 
are those whose basic difficulty is an emotional unadjust- 
ment. These are the children who have lost their sense 
of security, who retreat from the world or who are in 
continual conflict with it. A case that well illustrates this 
problem of emotional unadjustment is that of a boy both 
physically sound and normal in intelligence. When he 
came to our notice, he was thirteen years old, tall, lean, 
gawky, failing in the sixth grade. 

A study of the boy revealed that he had changed schools 
many times, and that during the first four years of his 
school life, he had been a victim of many long illnesses. 
Being of a timid nature, lacking skills he should have ac- 
quired in his earlier years, he had developed a sense of in- 
feriority and general inadequacy that not only threatened 
to wreck his school life, but his whole future as well. By 
explaining the difficulty to the boy, to his parents, and to 
his teacher, and by securing for him outside tutoring, his 
self-confidence was restored, and complete recovery re- 
sulted. He is now going ahead, happy with the thought 
that he can succeed as other boys both in school and in 
his chosen field of mechanics, in which already he is show- 
ing real ability. 

Thus we see that failure in school, that very frequent 
problem of young children, may be due to physical defect, 
to a mental abnormality, or to an emotional disturbance. 
True, it may be due to other causes as well, but surely 
these are enough to let us see that we should be alert to 
detect causes rather than to treat symptoms, and that this 
is the swiftest and the sanest cure of conditions that have 
hitherto been misunderstood. 

In conclusion, let us employ all the means that are at 
our disposal for the understanding and the proper up- 
bringing of the Catholic school child. Let us have an ade- 
quate health service, an intelligent curriculum, and sym- 
pathetic understanding teachers. Then we shall be doing 
what Pius XI indicates for us to do in his Encyclical on 
education when he says, “Study and understand the 


child.” 


OLD LAUGHTER 


This was a Winter tree 
With broken hands and old, 
Brown limbs that held the wind, 
Shivering in the cold. 


This was a very old lady 
Laughing—she was young! 

Bent and twisted, shaky, 
With nerves unstrung. 


She was laughing at Winter 
As if she did not care, 
Wearing a scarf of gray snow 
And bittersweet in her hair. 
RAYMOND KRESENSKY. 
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HAT was in her mind, I asked myself, as the 

parents said good-bye to the ten-year-old girl, and 
confided her to the care of the two strange ladies, the one 
motherly and dignified, the other brisk and plump, who, 
like her, were taking the long journey to Philadelphia? 
Traveling the first time alone; to a city she had never 
seen. And how little we know, after all, of what children 
really think? 

The ladies made no pretense to fathom the mystery, but 
were content to sympathize with their young companion, 
and provide candy and other eats at stated periods. Talk 
with the child led to talk on religion. “I am a Baptist,” 
said the old lady; and, to my astonishment, proceeded to 
explain the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Eucharist with 
considerable accuracy to the dignified one, who was, she 
said, an Episcopalian, bound for the “ Catholic Congress ” 
in Philadelphia. 

Intuitively I felt that the conversation would eventually 
be directed my way ; and in time Baptista put the question 
to me suddenly: “ Excuse me, Sir, but are you a Catholic, 
or an Episcopal?” Being duly informed as to my af- 
filiations, she provided the key to her competence. As a 
small girl she had been sent as a boarding pupil to a 
convent school, where she had learned what Catholics 
believe, and learned to love and respect Catholics in gen- 
eral, and nuns in particular. One incident, however, had 
disturbed her peace of mind at the first contact with those 
mysterious beings. “It was all about the Blessed Lady,” 
she observed. 

The good old lay Sister assigned her a corner in the 
dormitory, near the little statue of the Blessed Virgin, be- 
fore which there burned a perpetual light. ‘“ You will be 
nice and safe, May,” said the Sister, “ sleeping near the 
Blessed Lady.” The Mother Prefect, who was, of course, 
a choir nun, inhabited a cubicle hard-by the statue, so that 
May was doubly protected. But no assurance came to 
May. “Blessed Lady? Blessed Lady?” she repeated to 
herself as she tossed upon her pillow during a sleepless 
night. “ What did she call that old nun ‘ Blessed Lady ’ 
for? Is that the title the lay Sisters give to the choir 
Sisters? And am / expected to call her Blessed Lady, too? 
Indeed, I shall do no such thing. She is no Blessed Lady 
to me.” 

Dawn came, with renewed resolution; and when the 
lay Sister re-appeared she was greeted by the grim an- 
nouncement: “I’m a Baptist from Ohio, and I’ll call no 
choir Sister Blessed Lady.” 

“What on earth...” began the Sister, when she 
caught the drift of the child’s thought. “It was the 
Blessed Virgin I was speaking of,” she replied, “ not 
Mother Prefect.” 

“Well,” said Baptista at the conclusion of her tale, “I 
learned then and there not to judge hastily about what 
Catholics think or do; and I have been telling everybody 
ever since.”” May her goodwill bring her the Faith yet! 
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HE Communists, according to Father Martindale, 

have got hold of the fact that elders know too little of 
the secret thoughts of children, and are exploiting this to 
their own.advantage. In his article, “ The ‘ Under-Mind ’ 
of Boys,” in the Clergy Review for August, 1933, he 
pleaded for the boys’ club movement on this score. Such 
a plea would be met by stock objections. Father Martin- 
dale answers these objections in a paragraph which I take 
the liberty to quote at length, since it concerns not only 
the minds of children, and the need of boys’ clubs, but 


prevalent misconceptions that we meet in this country. 

Well, I have heard the whole idea of such clubs named “ Prot- 
estant,” and even parish halls so nicknamed. Is it due to some 
strange notion that any save directly spiritual or sacramental work 
is “ materialist,” “worldly,” and not to be bothered about? I fear 
that apart from the Lad psychology and indeed theology of such 
a doctrine (for man is body-soul, not soul regrettably plus body, 
and Christ took up the whole of our nature), it may be an excuse 
for sloth, for it is infinitely easier just to preach religion than 
to study and to work for the total welfare of our people; and it 
is anyhow playing straight into the hands of Bolshevism, for the 
atheist “argument” is not a theoretical one, disproving meta- 
physically the existence of God, but a vivid exhibition of the 
“riches” of the Church and her ministers, riches obtained, it is 
argued, by bloodsucking of various sorts on the part of the clergy, 
and by the contemptuous disregard by them of the material con- 
ditions of the multitude. If we allege, as well we may do, the 
great “charity” of Catholics, everyone knows how fiercely re- 
sented is the notion of “charity,” when Justice, it is argued, is 
not being done, seeing that the source of the “charity” consists 
in unjustifiable revenues. Indeed, I can imagine no worse scruple 
than that which suggests that a penitent may have mentioned all 
his sins save those concerned with Justice (for the squalor of the 
houses on his landed property may be, precisely, the cause not only 
of his luxurious life, but of his being able to give me a cheque for 
£5, and a champagne dinner). St. Francis Xavier emphasized this 
point in India; but I cannot see that his confreres took it up; 
and on the whole, even the Saints have not been able to rise imagi- 
natively above the social conditions in which they were immersed— 
St. Peter Claver spent himself heroically for the slaves, but never, 
if I remember right, denounced the slave trade itself; nor did the 
French Charity-Heroes condemn the iniquitous Versailles regime 
as such. 

These are strong words; too strong for some types of 
mind that have not the courage to face the facts. But 
they touch on a basic weakness of Catholic life today. 





T the San Francisco meeting, last May, of the Catho- 

lic Conference on Industrial Problems, the Rev. 

Thomas J. O’Dwyer, director of the Catholic Welfare 

Bureau of Los Angeles, remarked, while discussing rela- 
tions between employers and workers: 

If we insist upon eliminating religion in business, and if the 
privileged class that owns property and has education and leisure 
cannot or will not reconstruct the social order, that class can offer 
no reasonable objection to the mob’s attempting a solution of the 
social injustice that blights our national life. 

The greed of the few, the timidity of the many, were 
to blame, in Father O’Dwyer’s opinion. And, dear reader, 
as you recall your monthly or weekly confessions, how 
often, honestly, have you confessed a sin against the Com- 
mandment that forbids injustice? If your memory regis- 
ters nil; may it not be because in childhood something 
failed to reach your “ under-mind ?” Tue PIiLcrm. 
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A Third Letter to Janice 


CaMILLE McCoLe 
HE noise of a Paris street will not be ignored. 
Dozens of heavy, wooden-wheeled carts have been 
rumbling over the rough cobbles of the street beneath my 
window for over two hours: even the heavy full-length 
shutters are of no help at present. And so, until the time 
when Adrian, the concierge, brings up my morning choco- 

late, I had better write you this letter. 

If you like, Janice, you may blame the letter upon 
Adrian. Or you may blame it upon Sunnybank Ter- 
ence, the young collie pup I got some time ago from Mr. 
Albert Payson Terhune. Or blame it upon a pair of bed- 
room slippers, and let it go at that. 

A year ago you gave me a pair of very comfortable bed- 
room slippers. Eleven months ago, as you will remember, 
Terence, in the robust glory of his mischievous and clumsy 
puppyhood, chewed them up on me. So you insisted upon 
buying me another pair. Now, the comfortable, old ones 
I’d never have left behind in this hotel last week when we 
went down to Chartres. But the new pair I entirely for- 
got. (Not intentionally, Janice!) And Adrian had to 
awaken me at four o’clock this morning to remind me 
of it. 

“ Comment avez-vous pu oublier de si belles pantoufles! 
Je voulais les porter moi-méme car elles étaient précisé- 
ment de mon point et m’allaient trés bien!” said Adrian, 
fitting one of the slippers to his own foot. “ How could 
you be so absent-minded as to forget such beatitiful bed- 
room slippers? I almost wished to wear them myself: for 
they were exactly my size, and they are so attractive!” 
But he had had a feeling that I’d be back some day; and 
he had therefore saved them for me. (I know very well 
that he has been wearing them during the past week, and 
I shall make it a point to leave them behind for him again. ) 

As I have said, last week we went down to Chartres. 
And there in the cathedral we heard Mass last Sunday 
amid the towering and majestic silences of the most 
famous church in the world. Ours indeed was an insig- 
nificant pilgrimage. I felt as I recalled the illustrious men 
who have come so humbly to the shrine: St. Louis, who 
came a whole seven leagues on foot; Charles V of France, 
who made three pilgrimages to it barefooted; John the 
Good, who on one of his visits left his staff, which is now 
used as the baton cantoral of the Chapter; and dozens of 
other Popes and emperors, prelates and kings, who have 
joined themselves in the humble conviction that, as far as 
the body is concerned, 

It’s all a world where bugs and emperors 
Go singularly back to the same dust, 
Each in his time... . . 

I shall not tell you, Janice, of the inspiring immensity 
of this cathedral ; of the deep, quiet beauty of the morning 
sunlight filtering in through the richly colored windows; 
of the solemn splendor manifest in the grace of every arch 
and line. I cannot tell you how these impressed me: ‘you 
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will have to see them some day for yourself. But as I 
knelt in the rear of the Church long after the voice of the 
priest had rounded off in the benedi ‘ion, I was impressed 
with a thought that made me for the moment forget even 
the grandeur and mystic beauty about me. 

Janice, the whole world is today coming back to Char- 
tres! The age through which we are now passing, with 
all its moral confusions, strident dissatisfactions, nihilism, 
cynicism, and defeatism—this age is but a transitional one. 
Of a certainty there is a movement afoot—in letters, 
philosophy, religion, in every field of our activities—that 
is leading us back in the general direction of medievalism. 
“ The old ordered stars that sang together . . . will sing 
the same old staves tomorrow.” Because you do a lot of 
reading, I am particularly anxious to show you how my 
contention holds true in our present-day American letters ; 
and if my donning of the vaticinal robe for a moment does 
not annoy you too much, I can show you what I mean. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that the majority of 
our present-day novelists have become proponents of 
youth’s disillusions and have subscribed to the most un- 
wholesome sort of defeatism. And yet, there is an un- 
deceiving flamboyancy about their work which should not 
deceive you. Like the analogy of the small boy whistling 
in the dark to keep up his courage, they are so blatant in 
their rejections and revolts that one suspects them of being 
not quite so confident as they pretend to be. 

They seem at present quite willing to be disillusioned 
even of their disillusions. They know that the particular 
kind of mourning they have assumed does not truly be- 
come all our modern Electras, because all our modern 
Electras ase quite generally lacking in genuine tragic feel- 
ing. Somehow or other, therefore, one feels that the char- 
acters of our modern authors are set in their usual raucous 
background of night-clubs, jazz orchestras, and revolt 
against the traces of tradition, when the characters them- 
selves really belong in chapels where they can listen to pipe 
organs. With their espousal of our metropolitan mo- 
dernities, many of them seem to long for Chartres. 

I might show you that beneath the disgruntled and 
harsh criticism of Sinclair Lewis there is a tendency to- 
ward what would seem to be mere compromise, but is 
really a growing hint of a slight optimism that will not 
be denied. From the novels of John Erskine (I am glad 
you no longer find this novelist anything but an uncon- 
scionable bore and a sophisticate) I might hold up the 
character of the young artist, Stewart, who insists that 
“So mutch of time, so much of the body, so much of love 
in as far as it belongs to the body, is illusion... .” I 
might suggest that of late Branch Cabell finds his own 
shallow thinking and his own cynicisms too empty and 
full of silence for his own questioning heart to bear. 

I might insist that in the very denials of all our younger 
novelists there is a pathetic desire for some great truth 
that can be affirmed. I could call attention to the uncer- 
tain groping of Sherwood Anderson; to the apparent hesi- 
tation which accompanies the most depressing orgies and 
cries of the O’Neill characters; to the dissatisfactions 
which the Hemingway characters feel with their own 
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rowdyisms and sensualities; to the iconoclasm of Dos 
Passos which makes him attempt to set up two gods for 
every one he knocks down; to the constant lack of con- 
fidence which Dreiser feels even when he shouts the loud- 
est. Sitting at our literary banquet table, each with his 
little speech to make, all of these authors know full well 
that it is only the Barmecide who is their host. 

Already a reaction is setting in against Freudism, be- 
haviorism, materialism, Bergsonianism, disillusion, and 
flippancy. In his “ The Responsibilities of the Novelist ” 
Frank Norris some thirty years ago lamented the fact that 
“A multitude of false gods are clamoring for recogni- 
tion, shouldering one another about to make room for their 
altars, soliciting incense as if it were patronage.” These 
false gods have had their day; and the day we call tomor- 
row will witness a rebirth of the serenity, the deep and 
abiding beauty, the tradition and the faith that we have al- 
ways associated with the spirit of scholasticism. Of this 
drift, contemporary criticism is itself furnishing numerous 
examples. A notable recent one is the founding of the 
American Review which adds editorially that “It is being 
increasingly recognized that they [our neo-scholastics] are 
the spokesmen for a large body of thought which . . . has 
much of value to contribute to present-day discussions.” 

From now on our American fiction is bound to display 
a greater sense of values and ideals. Exactly how, it is 
impossible to say: but we may rest assured that these ideals 
will have more in common with medievalism than they will 
with modernity. And in so doing, they will have more 
in common with the universal. 

It may be that a new Hémon will appear to give us an- 
other Maria to realize the “joys of life in the open, of 
nature’s unfolding each spring, of the intimacies of home, 
of the ties of race.” It may be that a new Willa Cather 
will come upon our scene to recreate another Antonia, 
more modern and with new problems, but still lending 
herself “ to immemorial human attitudes which we recog- 
nize by instinct as universal and true.” For Antonia “ had 
only to stand in the orchard, to put her hand on a little crab 
tree and look up at the apples, to make you feel the good- 
ness of planting and tending and harvesting at last.” Like 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts, other novelists may yet find 
great meadows where life is as unruffled as it was to her 
Diony Hall and her family as they milked their cows, and 
hunted, and wove their cloth, and made their turnip 
patches grow, and baked their bread. Other R6lvaags 
may yet be convinced that there are still giants upon our 
earth who refuse to believe that it “is hard for the eye 
to wander from skyline to skyline, year in and year out, 
without finding a new resting place.” American Bojers 
may again create Mother Lisbets who refuse to stop “ be- 
lieving that God is above and means it all for the best.” 

Two or three years ago, even one of our most untrust- 
worthy critics was led to declare that “ To seek modernity 
in art is to seek modernity and not art.” He might have 
suggested that we seek Chartres. 

In another hour, Janice, we are leaving for Switzerland. 
Adrian came up but a few minutes ago for my bags. As 
I wanted him to keep those bed-room slippers, I had put 
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them this time way under the bed. But Adrian decided 
he’d search the room himself, for he didn’t trust my 
memory: “Cette fois-ci, je vais regarder, moi! Vous! 
vous oubliez tout!’ He'd make sure I’d forgotten noth- 
ing. He looked under the desk ; he looked under the com- 
mode; he looked under the wardrobe. And then he looked 
under the bed! I’m sure he saw those slippers there ; and 
I’m sure he understood. “ That’s all,” he said. “ You’ve 
forgotten nothing this time. It is a wonder!” He took 
my bags and left. I hope you won’t mind his wearing 
the slippers: I’m sure he will be very proud and happy 
in their possession. 


REVIEWS 


The Mirrors of Wall Street. By ANonyMous. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

The banking investigation at Washington has given a particular- 
ly timely interest to this book. The anonymous writer evidently 
knows the personalities with whom he deals in a series of acid 
pen pictures. J. P. Morgan, Thomas W. Lamont, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., Otto Kahn, Clarence Dillon, Bernard Baruch, and Al- 
bert H. Wiggin are some of those who parade in these pages, not 
always in the disguise which they themselves have assumed before 
the public and which this writer tears from their faces. The book 
is the work apparently of a journalist who has kept his eyes open 
in moving through the Great City and who has marked with a 
deadly accuracy the blemishes in the faces and the lives of his sub- 
jects. Of particular interest to Catholics is the background of 
a moral indignation which is the motive force of the criticisms 
presented. The writer betrays his own philosophy, which is not 
merely one of pelting with mud a prominent figure but of a sound 
judgment as to the social values of the actions of the great men 
who were the architects of the depression. Here and there one 
senses that the author might have been more explicit and detailed 
if he, or his publisher, had dared; however, no law suits have 
ensued and there probably would have been none in any case, 
since Mr. Pecora has had most of these gentlemen admit about 
themselves more than the writer of this book charges them with. 
An index would help the reader who wishes to return. W. P. 


New York: G. 





Preachers Present Arms. By Ray H. Asrams. New York: 


Round Table Press. $2.50. 

Ray H. Abrams, of the Department of Sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, marshals a formidable array of newspaper 
clippings and quotations drawn from innumerable sermons, pam- 
phlets, and books in order to show the surrender of religious 
ministers and their churches to war hysteria in the dark period 
of the World War. Though the author seems to have cognizance 
of the right position of the churches, and particularly of the Catho- 
lic Church, on the question of war and war’s relation to God, he 
seems not to have understood this attitude. Catholics and other 
religionists were not changed, as the author thinks, from pacifists 
to ardent militarists as soon as war was declared. They may have 
continued to disapprove of the War in their hearts for good rea- 
sons and yet displayed great loyalty and readiness to do their 
sacred duty and be patriots since the War was not an unjust one. 
Both sides were convinced of the righteousness of their cause and 
hence enlisted the God of Justice and the Lord of Hosts in their 
favor by fervent prayer. Hence, clergymen of the Catholic as well 
as the non-Catholic churches presented arms because they con- 
sidered such action to be a God-appointed duty incumbent upon 
an honorable citizen. What would Ray Abrams have done? He 
reveals the roots of his grievance when he writes that “ religion 
blesses and promotes the spirit of modern capitalism” which is the 
cause of wars, and when he tells us that “the Old Testament (in 
particular) is a veritable arsenal of prooftexts” (for war), and 
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on these texts people are fed up from childhood; and again “ the 
Bible has been quoted to justify nearly every practice and belief 
known to man.” These errors and others run like an ugly thread 
through a book that is well written, as well as interesting. 
P. H. B. 





Evolution of Newman’s Conception of Faith. By the Rev. J. A. 

Elbert, S.M., Ph.D. Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press. 

In this slender and dignified volume, Dr. Elbert, president of 
Trinity College, Sioux City, seeks to trace in the great Cardinal’s 
writings prior to his conversion the growth and development of 
his concept of supernatural faith. This is to analyze at every step 
in the years 1829-1845 Newman’s own analysis of faith as mirrored 
in his formal and informal writings. Though dealing with abstrac- 
tions twice abstracted, so to speak, the author’s treatment is nev- 
ertheless firm and sure. The result is a touching Odyssey of a 
great and virtuous soul “feeling after God, and happily finding 
Him.” Newman charted his own voyage when he wrote that even 
if “the received system of religion in which we are born were 
as unsafe as the sea when St. Peter began to walk on it, yet. . . 
He who could make St. Peter walk on the waves, could make even 
a corrupt or defective creed a mode and a way of leading us to 
the truth.” Step by step, through the years of his Anglican min- 
istry, the elaborate processes he went through in analyzing his 
faith concept “with no aid from Anglican and no knowledge of 
Catholic theologians,” as he put it, led him in the end to see that 
what he had taken for faith was what the Catholic calls the pre- 
liminary to faith, the preambula fidei. With submission “on the 
authority of God in His revelation” the harbor of truth was 
reached. When Newman laid down his pen after writing the 
solemn lines that close the “ Essay on Development” and rose up 
to become a Catholic, only then could he answer the priest’s ques- 
tion at the font, “ What dost thou ask of the Church of God?” 
with the full supernatural meaning of the one word faith. This 
study should be a guide to many hesitating at the threshold of the 
Catholic Church. G. E. 





Sanctions. By Ronatp Knox. New York: Sheed and Ward. 
$1.50. 

Father Knox has cleverly disarmed his critics by the remark 
attributed to one of the characters of his book who rejects the sug- 
gestion of putting his own philosophy into the form of a dialogue: 
“No, the philosophers would say, this is flippant stuff. And the 
novel readers would say, this is not a novel.” It is probably to 
head off the second objection that this work is called in its sub- 
title, “A Frivolity.” Yet it possesses many of the most pleasing 
features of the novel. There is no dearth of activity among Lady 
Denham’s strangely assorted house-party guests who, in spite of 
the intellectual conversations for which they were invited and in- 
vented, find time also among other amusements for some incredibly 
brilliant parlor games. Their fifteen characters, too, are quite in- 
geniously varied and balanced, and drawn as consistently and 
clearly as a week-end of talking will permit. But the philosophy 
they talk—not at all “ flippant stuff ”"—is the main interest of the 
book. Once the party is launched, the guests, many of them 
writers, and all of them interested in the post-War breakdown of 
moral standards, are forthwith inveigled by Mrs. Chumleigh, self- 
constituted “trainer of Lady Denham’s lions,” into the most 
lively controversy on such fundamental questions as the norm of 
morality, the existence of God, the idea of progress, the ideal of 
education, etc. The Catholic point of view, the need of ultimate 
sanctions, is upheld with personal nuances by two converts, an 
inquiring theist, and perhaps most effectively of all by a moral 
renegade. Though the issue is never in doubt, the author cannot 
be accused of weighting his scales, since the opposing arguments 
are entrusted on the whole to capable defenders of “the modern 
mind.” It seems a regrettable oversight that the women in the 
book, with the one exception of the convert Mrs. Donovan, are so 
noticeably stupid. A. Se 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Doctrinal.—_The Rev. Adrian Lynch, C.P., has given a very 
readable exposition of the new Code of Canon Law on Marriage 
in his book “This Is Christian Marriage” (The Sign Press, 
Union City. $1.60). By question and answer Father Lynch covers 
the subject adequately, and in language that is always clear and 
easily understandable. Points such as annulment, Pauline Privi- 
lege, etc., are treated briefly but tellingly. The Encyclical “ Casti 
Connubii” is printed in full as an appendix to the book, thus 
making it a handy yet comprehensive manual. 

Priests and students in seminaries will find a very complete 
treatment of the subject matter in “ Mixed Marriages and Their 
Remedies” (Pustet. $1.75), by Francis Ter Haar, C.SS.R. Much 
history is given of the Church’s attitude and thereafter the present- 
day Canon Law is given with a great deal of advice for the pastor 
and the confessor. The statistical data given for actual verified 
losses to the Church through mixed marriages is illuminating. 

Rounding off his set of texts in religion for Catholic high 
schools and academies, the Rev. John Laux, M.A., has issued his 
latest book, “Introduction to the Bible” (Benziger. $1.12). It 
embraces points of “general introduction” to Scripture such as 
inspiration, canonicity, etc., as well as problems of special import 
to each book. Though intended for the classroom, the book is 
suitable for ordinary reading and because of its comprehensiveness 
should be of real aid to Bible study. 





Biography.—It is a simple yet profoundly moving story that 
Father Joseph Darlington, S.J., tells in “ The Dilemma of John 
Haughton Steele” (Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 2s. 6d.). The 
subject of this brief biography was an Anglican, who was received 
into the Catholic Church in 1910 in his sixtieth year. He was 
an Irish clergyman who, through the influence of Dr. Maturin 
(whose son, the Rev. Basil Maturin, left the Cowley Fathers to 
become a Catholic), was led to make a close study of Newman’s 
writings which, in the end, were to lead him whither Newman 
himself had been led. After studying in Rome at the Noble 
Academy, he was ordained priest, but on account of his age did 
not undertake any active pastoral charge. His relations with 
Pius X, who appears to have held him in great esteem, make very 
appealing reading. He died in his native Ireland on St. Patrick’s 
day in 1920, happy in the knowledge that he was at one in faith 
with the Apostle of Ireland. 


French Spiritual Books.—‘“ |e Corps mystique du Christ” 
(Museum Lessianum. 90 fr.) is an exhaustive historical study by 
Emile Mersch, S.J. The writer’s task was literally enormous, but 
he has done his research work well. The doctrine of the Mystical 
Body is much to the front these days, and those who have the 
leisure to delve into this vital doctrine will find many an hour of 
profitable study in these two volumes. Of precise value are the 
careful analyses prefixed to each chapter and the lengthy bibli- 
ography appended thereto. 





Sociology.—“ Republican Religion” (Holt. $3.00), by G. Adolf 
Koch, is a history of the three wordy decades of deism in 
America. This denial of revealed religion, which began as a re- 
vulsion from the undemocratic creed of Calvinism, and as a be- 
lated echo of the French and British Age of Reason, for a time 
seriously threatened the existence of religion in America. After 
the election of 1800, the same republican spirit which prompted 
the defection put a stop to the movement when the simple and 
unlearned preachers of “ evangelical ” denominations began a series 
of enthusiastic religious revivals. The impartial author has clear- 
ly conceived his period, has his material well organized, and is 
always definitely advancing toward his objective. The result is a 
vivid exposition of the brief term of deism at the end of the Revo- 
lutionary period. 
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One More River. The Timber Trail. Glory of the Seas. Old- 
Fashioned Tales. Uncharted Spaces. 


John Galsworthy’s posthumous novel, “One More River” 
(Scribner’s. $2.50), is consistently of a piece with the long line 
of novels and plays that he had previously written. Technically 
it is work of a very high quality. It is based upon shrewd and 
accurate observation; it has a well-articulated plot; it is wholly 
admirable in the skill of expression it displays; and it is alive 
with warm, yet restrained feeling, a sympathy with every single 
character portrayed. In that last quality it approaches the final 
nobility of charity. Galsworthy’s greatest defect has been that 
he let his sympathy for the individual blur his intelligence; that 
he felt, and skilfully made his readers feel, so poignantly for the 
immediate distress of his characters as to sanction a solution of 
their present problems at the cost of their future, lasting happi- 
ness. That defect is still in evidence in his latest novel, but less 
grossly than in some of his earlier novels. At least, “ One More 
River,” though it chronicles revolt against God’s law in a sym- 
pathetic manner, lacks the full fierceness of rebellion against the 
law. That intolerance of the harsh moments of life, that resent- 
ment against the limitations of human beings and against God’s 
commands made necessary by their limitations, has been both the 
reason why Galsworthy falls short of being a supremely great 
novelist, and the reason why he is so thoroughly popular. 

The three Tennessee mountain boys who are the heroes of 
Maristan Chapman’s “The Timber Trail” (Appleton-Century 
Co. $2.00) will never be brought to trial under the “ Lindbergh 
Law” for their benevolent kidnaping of a timber king that causes 
all the excitement in this adventurous yarn. A peculiar charm is 
added to the story by its being written in the mountain idiom. 

If you are interested in Boston in the 1850's, when speedy 
clipper ships were being built in the shipyards and the heavy 
hand of the unpopular Fugitive Slave law lay upon those who 
ran “the underground” for Canada-bound slaves, and the lure 
of get-rich-quick California was in the air, then you will enjoy 
Agnes Danforth Hewes’ “Glory of the Seas” (Knopf. $2.00). 

This latest book of short stories by Zona Gale, “ Old-Fashioned 
Tales ” (Appleton-Century. $2.50), will be a welcome change from 
the majority of short stories published today. The stories are, as 
the title indicates, old-fashioned, and they are delightful, too. 
Miss Gale has the touch that brings her characters home to the 
reader, and for a while one lives with them. Her stories are 
all human, telling more of small-town Americans than of the in- 
habitants of the larger cities. One of the best of the selection, 
and perhaps the most touching, is “Lights Out”, the story of 
an elderly couple caught in the treacherous web of the depression. 

“Uncharted Spaces” (Longmans, Green. $2.00), by Monica 
Selwin-Tait, is really an interesting story, though it is a cause 
of surprise to learn that it is not a “first” book. It is concerned 
with the conversion of a young candidate for Anglican Orders, 
who lives in an idyllic atmosphere in the Close of St. Cuthbert’s 
Cathedral, of which his father is Dean. His mother almost lost 
her life at his birth, and her presence is felt in every situation 
throughout the book. She is depicted as sweet and fragile and 
charming in every way, but ruling the lives of both husband and 
son with a disarming tyranny. Even when ill, she was “ arresting- 
ly lovely,” and with her hair in two long twists which framed 
her face like a halo, she wears a great sapphire sparkling on her 
finger. Mrs. Towers is another outstanding figure, but she is so 
exasperating that one is disappointed that she is allowed to dis- 
appear without receiving the punishment she richly deserves. It 
is to be hoped that she is a caricature of a bishop’s wife, and not 
an average picture, as no man, even if he were an Anglican 
bishop, could tolerate her actions. And could a girl who loved a 
youth so much as to make the sacrifices which Joan made for 
Stephen, so easily and so quickly have become the bride of another 
man? The book shows how stormy is often the way of a convert, 
and how a grace once rejected by a father may finally be accepted 
by his son. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


We Take a Bow 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Noting the editorial reference in America for October 28, to 
Sigrid Undset’s novel “Ida Elisabeth,” I would like to voice my 
admiration for your modesty in not yet boasting of the compliment 
paid America at the very opening of the story. The heroine and 
two girl friends are looking at the star-lit heavens from the deck 
of a steamer. One of the friends, after a defense of convent life, 
is prompted by a glance at the sky to speak of the journey to 
Bethlehem of the three Magi, quoting in description a short poem. 
A foot-note tells the reader that these verses are by Mary H. 
Dwyer, and “republished by permission from America, December 
20, 1930.” Your readers may remember the charming page of 
poetry the Literary Editor arranged for that Christmas number 
of your Review. This is the second time Mrs. Undset has thus in- 
dicated that she is a loyal reader of America. In her previous 
novel she made the hero number among his favorite books a copy 
of “ My Changeless Friend,” from the series of helps to medita- 
tion that another member of your staff has given to a world-wide 
popularity. 

Shakespeare makes somebody say: 

Can such things be 

And o’ercome us like a summer-cloud 

Without our special mention ?— 
but, in this instance, as he also says elsewhere, “’tis a custom 
more honored in the breach than the observance.” 

New York. ConsTANT READER. 


Mr. Belloc’s Method 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


As Catholics we cannot but admire Mr. Belloc’s persistent efforts 
to impress upon the educated world that “history is on the side 
of Catholicism in England.” Although Mr. Belloc has stressed this 
point over and over again for many years, he realizes that his con- 
tention has not been accepted by those outside the Church whom 
he is trying to convince. He acknowledges that his argument has 
not yet been granted when he writes in the issue of America for 
October 21: “ My readers may be tired of hearing it, but the rea- 
son I go on repeating it is that only by insistence can this essential 
fact of our time be driven in.” 

It seems doubtful if insistence by repetition will ever convince 
the educated world, no matter how forcefully or cleverly the argu- 
ment is presented. The men outside the Church whom Mr. Belloc 
is striving to convince are not at all affected by repetition. If they 
are to accept statements which are diametrically opposed to what 
they have been taught in the great English universities, they must 
be given exact references to the documents which will force them 
to change their views. It will not do to speak in general of numer- 
ous letters of Elizabeth which show that Cecil really ruled, or to 
say that modern scholarship has proved this or that. It is neces- 
sary to indicate what letters are meant, and to quote the exact pas- 
sages which prove the point. When modern scholarship is appealed 
to, specific documents must be cited if those who are deeply rooted 
in the Protestant tradition are to be convinced. If this had been 
done in “Europe and the Faith,” “How the Reformation Hap- 
pened,” and in Mr. Belloc’s many biographies, his works would be 
recognized as authoritative. As it is, however, insistence by repeti- 
tion has had little effect and there is small hope that it will ever 
have any. Mr. Belloc may not believe in footnotes and learned 
apparatus (no one holds that there is any intrinsic value in such 
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things) but if he is to convince the educated world, he must use 
them whether he likes them or not. They are the only means 
whereby his opponents can check up on his statements, and. until 
they can do this they will never believe. Dogmatic assertions will 
not convince them. 

If “history is to be our main weapon today,” it must be history 
as it is understood at the present time, not mere apologetics. We 
may wish it were otherwise, but it is not so. If we are to play 
the history game, there are certain rules we must observe. If we 
do not observe them we should not pout or spout when we are 
refused a hearing. Mr. Belloc seems to believe that it is his mis- 
sion to revolutionize English history and to present the Church 
in her true light. If God has given him such insight and knowl- 
edge, I believe it is his solemn duty to see to it that the truth is 
brought home to those outside the Church in such a way that they 
cannot help accepting it. The futile, dogmatic repetition of facts 
employed during the past twenty-five years should convince him 
that documented statements are the only ones that cannot be gain- 
said. He has done a great work in awakening a Catholic con- 
sciousness within the Church. Let him now cast all personal 
wishes to the winds, change his method of approach, and use the 
only means which will have any effect upon those outside the 
Church. His mission is too sacred to be jeopardized by personal 
antipathy toward footnotes and the learned apparatus of modern 
scholarship. 


St. Louis. E. J. S. 


, 


“ All But Jim” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There is a well-known principle of practical asceticism to the 
fact that one who is “hot under the collar” should count up to 
ten before trusting his rational faculties to any course of action. 
The “ Appalled Alumnus” just back from a visit to Alma Mater 
should have waited until he had filled an ash tray with the dottle 
from his sweet brier before permitting his irritated nerves to 
explode. 

The guilty Alma Mater and the “reverend gentlemen” of the 
faculty are unknown to me. However, a priori, I would say that 
no one would be so absurd as to imagine that right was absolutely 
on the side of the “ Appalled” one. When a person disagrees with 
a majority of his friends, and in the present case with an entire 
college faculty “from the President down to the budding instruc- 
tor,” then ordinary common sense argues that it is quite more 
likely that the one is to blame than the majority. The case in 
point strikes me as an example of “they are all out of step but 
Jim.” Much that the “Appalled Alumnus” depicts as “ insane 
footballitis” may very well have been a beautiful example of the 
well-known “ school spirit.” 

No one man’s opinion can make me believe that the whole fac- 
ulty of College X was inarticulate on the questions which sim- 
mered so nicely in the “Appalled” one’s brain. Most of the 
faculty would not know anything about coleopter’s glands; granted. 
But they probably forgot more about the proposed weighty ques- 
tions mentioned in your correspondent’s letter than their former 
students ever knew. 

Address withheld. ANOTHER ALUMNUS. 
Re- Mailing 
To the Editor of America: 

I have recently come to know and appreciate your splendid Re- 
view, and I would be very glad to see it circulating among the 
members of a club for young men which we have started here. I 
understand that some of your readers kindly pass on their copies 
to missionaries, and I would ask you to be good enough to ask 
them to inscribe me, if possible, on the re-mailing list at the ad- 
dress below. Copies of other Catholic magazines, as well as of 
America, will be welcomed. 

The Presbytery, Castries, 
St. Lucia, B. W. I. 


C. Jesse, F.M.I. 
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Home News.—A civil-works program to provide gov- 
ernmental employment for 4,000,000 unemployed this 
winter was announced on November 8 by the President. 
Two million men now on relief rolls, and receiving $20 
or less per month to support their families, will be trans- 
ferred to this new project on November 16, and will 
probably receive about $50 a month for three months. 
The other 2,000,000 will be employed a little later, prob- 
ably by December 1. Local governments will be asked to 
bear their share of the cost, with the Federal Government 
providing $400,000,000 from the original public-works 
fund and about $200,000,000 from the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. Harry L. Hopkins will be in 
charge of the program. On November 2 the Public 
Works Administration set aside $135,000,000 for financ- 
ing purchases of railroad equipment under the Adminis- 
tration’s plan to stimulate the heavy industries. It was 
the first use of public-works funds for this purpose. The 
Governors of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and South and 
North Dakota, conferred with President Roosevelt on 
November 2 about a tentative plan for price fixing on 
wheat, corn, rye, and other products to improve the 
farmers’ condition. The President asked the Governors 
to prepare and submit a detailed plan, which they did on 
November 4, when it was rejected by Mr. Roosevelt as 
impracticable and unacceptable to most farmers. A White 
House statement pointed out that the plan involved vir- 
tual governmental dictation on the sale of every farm 
product. Following this, leaders in the National Farmers 
Holiday Association ordered increased efforts in the farm 
strike. On November 5 the Administration stated that it 
would carry the case for its recovery program to the 
farmers. General Johnson had already planned to do this, 
and delivered speeches at. Chicago on November 6, St. 
Paul and Minneapclis on November 7, and Des Moines 
and Omaha on November 8. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace was expected to visit the farm sections later, and 
on November 6 he appealed to the farmers, in a radio 
address, to pull together with the wage earners. It was 
announced on November 3 that the United States fleet 
will return to the Atlantic Coast next Spring, after more 
than three years on the Pacific. Domestic reasons were 
given for the shift. On November 7, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, and Kentucky voted for repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, bringing the total to thirty-seven States. 
North and South Carolina voted Dry, the first States to 
do so. The necessary thirty-six State conventions will 
have been held on December 5, thus making repeal effec- 
tive. As its first acknowledgment of repeal, the Federal 
Government on November 8 removed all limitations on 
the domestic production of whisky and other alcoholic 
beverages. In the New York City elections, the Tam- 


many and Recovery Democratic candidates were defeated 
by F. H. LaGuardia, former Representative, and Fusion 


candidate for Mayor. 
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Russian Activities—The sixteenth anniversary of the 
Soviet Revolution was celebrated on November 7 in the 
Red Square in Moscow. The technical advance in the 
Red army was exemplified by a two-and-a-half-hour ex- 
hibition by the soldiers, with a parade of 750,000 workers. 
Premier Molotov made an address in which he spoke of 
Japanese militaristic designs. On the same day Maxim 
Litvinov, Soviet envoy to the United States, arrived in 
New York Harbor, and proceeded at once to Washington, 
where he met with a cordial reception from the President, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, and the State Department. After the 
usual social events, the envoy began a series of private 
discussions with members of the State Department, prior 
to his conference with President Roosevelt. He delivered 
a prepared address, deploring the past absence of rela- 
tions, praising American tempo and technique, and hoping 
for a brighter future. A protest against recognition was 
uttered by Edward A. Hayes, national commander of the 
American Legion. 


New Revolt in Cuba.—The long-expected revolt 
against President Grau’s student-army Government broke 
out on November 8, when three airplanes encircled Ha- 
vana dropping bombs and rebel sergeants and soldiers 
captured three of the strongest Havana forts and forced 
the gunboats Cuba and Patria to retire by well-directed 
artillery fire. The uprising was the culmination of weeks 
of exploding bombs, railroad wrecking, sniping in and 
about the city, and violent disorder throughout the Island. 
The casualties reported the first evening were sixty killed 
and more than 200 wounded. The revolutionists were 
said to be about 8,000 strong. In addition to this force, 
armed with rifles recently landed at Santiago, they were 
reported to have won over several units of the Air Corps. 
Behind the latest revolt were thought to be the ABC rev- 
olutionary organization and a number of army sergeants 
bent on returning former-President Carlos de Cespedes 
to office. 


Japanese-Soviet Tension.—In Tokyo, on November 
3, Foreign Minister Hirota and Ambassador Yureneff, of 
the Soviet Union, discussed for three hours the important 
questions at issue between Russia and Japan. Mr. Hirota 
showed official reports from commanders in Manchuria 
and Korea that Japanese planes had not, as reported by 
the Soviet press, crossed the Siberian frontier. He as- 
serted that the Soviets’ habit of publishing alarmist re- 
ports and forged documents was aggravating public feel- 
ing in both countries. He also said that the announcement 
by the United States that its fleet was leaving the Pacific 
had enormously relieved the sense of strain in Japan, and 
suggested that if Russia desired to lessen the present ten- 
sion of Russo-Japanese relations, nothing could contribute 
to that result more than reduction of the Russian forces 
in the Far East, and especially of the large military con- 
centrations near the Manchurian border. Ambassador 
Yureneff justified the Russian concentration on the ground 
that large forces were necessary because of present dis- 
turbed conditions and suggested that Japan might also re- 
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lieve the situation by taking steps to revive the dead- 
locked Chinese Eastern Railway negotiations. The slayers 
of Premier Inukai, who was assassinated on May 15, 
1932, were sentenced to prison for terms varying from 
fifteen years to one year. 


School Strike in Mexico.—The students’ strike at the 
National Autonomous University of Mexico, which fol- 
lowed the resignation of the entire Faculty of Law on 
October 10, appeared to have ended on October 24. In 
the previous week, the Chamber of Deputies had adopted 
the proposal of the President, which provided for a sub- 
sidy of 10,000,000 pesos, within which the University 
must operate or return to Government supervision. Man- 
uel Gomez Morin was elected rector of the University, 
replacing Roberto Medellin. Some weeks before the 
strike, Vicente Lombardo Toledano, director of the Na- 
tional Preparatory School, had advocated questioning all 
faculty members as to their “ social” views, and this had 
been considered an attempt to make Socialism the “ orien- 
tation ” of the University. The principal difficulty con- 
cerning the University, considered the “ sore spot of Mex- 
ican education,” was whether it should be self-governing, 
or have a social policy dictated by Socialists. 


- Gplit in French Parties—Premier Sarraut got his 
vote of confidence in the Chamber of Deputies, but it was 
a vote that boded ill for the continued existence of his 
Cabinet. Three-hundred-and-six deputies, or just over 
half the Chamber, voted in favor of the Government; the 
other half, with the exception of only thirty-two members, 
abstained entirely from voting. Among those who voted 
favorably were the Premier’s own Radical Socialists and 
M. Flandin’s Center group. The ballot had the effect of 
splitting the Socialists and the Radical Socialists, at the 
same time breaking up—or at least threatening to destroy 
—the long alliance existing within the Left cartel. Ob- 
servers immediately predicted the imminent fall of the 
Sarraut Government, with the formation of the next Cab- 
inet founded on the new alliance between the Radical 
Socialists and the Center. This majority would include, 
beside the Premier’s party, the Republican Socialists, the 
Left Radicals, the Democrats, Populists, and a number of 
the small Right groups. In the excitement of balloting 
the important financial measures, the solution of which 
the nation is anxiously awaiting, were thrust into the back- 
ground. 


Germany Set for Election.—Every force of Germany 
was in the hands of Chancelor Hitler for an uninterrupted 
drive on the nation to secure unanimous approval of his 
foreign policy on November 12. Hitler and his leading 
officials were holding meetings in all the cities, and the 
radio was carrying the message to the remotest hamlets. 
The political effect of the reorganization of the Protestant 
churches under one Nazi Bishop was seen in the active 
part taken by the Rev. Dr. Ludwig Mueller in the cam- 
paign. As Bishop of the Reich Evangelical Church for 
all Germany, he pleaded for united support of the Hitler 
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Government and program by German Protestantism. It 
was announced that on November 11 President von Hin- 
denburg would address the whole nation through a na- 
tionwide hook-up on the meaning and purpose of this 
unusual election. 


Internal Affairs in Germany.—Despite the weeks de- 
voted in court to the investigation of the Reichstag fire, 
nothing had been accomplished in the Government's effort 
to involve the Communists with the confessed incendiary, 
Marinus Van der Lubbe. The defendants continued to 
cast suspicion on the Nazis themselves, including Minister 
of Propaganda Goebbels. The latter on the witness stand 
became involved in a bitter word battle with the Commu- 
nist Dimitroff, whose taunts led to his removal from the 
court. The dispute over the control of the publishing 
house founded and owned by the Ullstein family came to 
an end on November 2 when an “ Aryan” Board of 
Directors completely under Nazi control succeeded the 
resigned Ullstein board. 


Dollfuss Strengthens Position.—Chancelor Dollfuss 
appointed a Federal Commissar for Personnel Reform. 
It will be his chief duty to investigate every Government 
official and employe in regard to their attitude towards the 
Nazi movement. All showing pro-Nazi sympathy will be 
weeded out so as to strengthen the Fatherland front. 
Only those strongly devoted to the Dollfuss scheme of 
reorganization will be allowed to remain even in the 
smaller cities and towns. The Chancelor declared that it 
was time to find out who really were for Austria and who 
were not. In discussing the labor question he declared to 
the workers that the new Austria would be built on a 
Christian basis, which meant “ Neither a liberal, capital- 
istic, nor Socialistic system.” The Chancelor further ex- 
plained the evolution of Austria’s new type of government 
by stating, as reported in the New York Times, “ The 
new Austrian State will neither be the corporative State 
of Italy nor the totalitarian State of Germany. It will be 
Standische.” He explained that this meant that there 
would still be political parties in Austria capable of ex- 
pressing their political views. The Lower House of Par- 
liament would furnish opportunity for this discussion, 
since the members would be elected by the people on a 
basis of vocational representation. Something of the 
guild tradition will thus be preserved, and farmers and 
tradesmen will be duly represented. On November 7, the 
Hejmwehr took measures to break up a meeting of the 
National Corporative front, which is a development of 
the Austrian farmers party which has at its head Vice- 
Chancelor Winkler. Criticism of Fascist views held by 
many of the Heimwehi started a riot and a Government 
official put an end to the meeting. 


Protest on Opium.—An unusually vigorous warning 
was uttered by the United States at the public session of 
the League of Nations advisory opium commission on 
November 2, at Geneva. Developments in Manchukuo 
were pointed out as menacing the world narcotics situa- 
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tion, and evading existing treaties. The warning referred 
‘“ primarily to the establishment in defiance of Chinese law 
of the so-called opium monopoly . . . operating in Man- 
churia and Jehol, an institution which has since its estab- 
lishment been aptly characterized as the largest single 
venture ever undertaken in illicit traffic in narcotics.” 
Facts were given showing how the local supply of opium 
had been stimulated, so that the supply “greatly ex- 
ceeded ” the local demands. The League secretariat was 
charged with justifying the practice of importing opium 
from Persia to Manchukuo, which was in contravention 
of The Hague convention of 1912, which the United 
States ratified. The fact that “ Manchukuo” was not 
mentioned by name, while Chinese laws were assumed to 
be still valid in the “three Northeastern Provinces,” 
caused considerable impression at Geneva from the politi- 
cal point of view; though no comment was made by the 
Japanese representative. It may be noted that the Japan 
Advertiser of September 21, 1932, announced the adop- 
tion of the Manchukuo opium monopoly, and that an illicit 
traffic in morphine, heroin, and cocaine has been carried 
on for years in Manchuria and Northern China by Japa- 
nese. In the meanwhile, salaries of officials in the 
League’s Opium Section continued to rise, being practi- 
cally four-fifths of the total opium-fight budget for 1933 
of 219,753 gold francs. The Governments’ annual net 
revenue from smoking opium was estimated at 250,000,- 


000 gold francs. 


Britain’s Token Payment.—The negotiations for a 
“ full and frank discussion” of the British War debt to 
the United States were adjourned indefinitely at Wash- 
ington on November 6 by an arrangement under which a 
token payment of $7,500,000 in American currency will 
be made on December 15. This payment will take the 
place of the gold payment of $17,670,675 which falls due 
on this date. Reports emanating from official circles at 
Washington indicated that this adjustment would be 
accepted as evidence of Britain’s good faith, and in stating 
that he will “not regard the British Government as in 
default,” President Roosevelt agreed with this point of 
view. It was said that many obstacles stood in the way 
of a final adjustment of the War debts between Great 
Britain and the United States and that the arrangement 
for the token payment was finally reached due to the 
“unprecedented state of the world’s economic condition.” 
During the recent weeks of discussion, a satisfactory 
formula was never arrived at whereby trade concessjons 
might be given by Britain to American agriculture. Such 
an approach was viewed by many eminent economists as 
the only plausible solution of this perplexing question. 
The wide disparity between what Britain offered to pay 
and what the United States was willing to accept proved 
to be another obstacle for the final adjustment of the war 


debt. 


Britain Abandons Tariff Truce.—The tariff truce 
which was signed on the eve of the World Economic Con- 
ference by the leading nations of the world was suddenly 
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abandoned on November 6 by the British Government. 
Britain’s withdrawal will take effect on December 7. 
Speaking before the House of Commons, Walter Runci- 
man, president of the Board of Trade, said that the “ truce 
was no longer of any practical value.” The pressure that 
has been brought upon the British Cabinet to make this 
decision was attributed to the British industrial interests 
who feared a possible increase in competition from goods 
priced in the depreciated dollars of the United States. 
These fears were said to have been groundless, as the 
truce in reality has never been a serious deterrent to rais- 
ing British tariffs. Reservations in the truce were made 
by Great Britain allowing a rise in tariffs if the applica- 
tion for the increase had been filed before the truce was 
signed. In the United States, Britain’s action was inter- 
preted as meaning liberty of action for the British in case 
of any future economic upsets. No intimations, however, 
were reported that the British Dominions would follow 
the United Kingdom in repudiating the truce. 


China’s Finance Minister Resigns.—Dr. T. V. Soong, 
the only man who had ever balanced the Chinese Repub- 
lic’s budget, submitted his resignation last week as Min- 
ister of Finance. Contrary to expectations, it was imme- 
diately accepted by General Chiang Kai-shek, dictator of 
the Nanking Government. It was universally thought 
that Dr. Soong resigned by way of protest against the 
state of China’s finances, now precarious because of 
Chiang’s militaristic activities, which consume almost 
ninety per cent of the budget. Dr. Soong also objected 
strenuously to the new rapprochement between Nanking 
and Japan. His resignation was immediately followed by 
a collapse in Chinese bonds, and alarm grew so general 
that troops had to be thrown around General Chiang’s 
home and the entire Government quarter of Nanking. 
General Chiang then announced the reestablishment on 
November 10 of regular railway service between China 
and Manchukuo. He intimated that postal service be- 
tween the two countries would soon be restored. This 
amounted to a virtual recognition by China of Japan’s 
seizure of China’s Manchurian territory and the setting up 
of the puppet State, Manchukuo. 





Next week, Leonid I. Strakhovsky, professor 
at Georgetown University, will sum up the sup- 
posed advantages of Russian recognition in 
“What Price Recognition ?” 

J. Desmond Gleeson, an English writer well 
known in his own country, will discourse on 
“The Unpopularity of G. K. Chesterton.” 

Alfred Schnepp will reveal an interesting side- 
light in the life of Giovanni Papini in “ Papini, 
the Convert.” 

“A Patron for the Working Man ”’ will be pro- 
posed by Augustine Smith in the person of the 
Mexican, Father Pro. 

In sprightly fashion Bakewell Morrison will 
tell how as Dean of Religion he found “ Teach- 
ers for the Religion Course.” 




















